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THIS MONTH 


ITH the eyes of the world cen- 
tered on the United States and 


' its defense program it seems logical 


that the role being played by insurance 
in this vast undertaking should prove a 
chief topic of discussion at many gath- 
erings of industrial leaders now being 
held. And so it was that the recent 
meetings of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association at Toronto, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
at Washington, and the insurance divi- 
sion of the American Management As- 
sociation at New York, all covered in 
this issue, devoted the major share of 
their programs to the national pre- 
paredness effort e The present day 
need for a comprehensive insurance 
contract embracing all coverages in a 
single policy was explained by John L. 
Train in an address delivered before 
the 29th annual meeting of the Cham- 
ber. His observations merit a good 
deal of study by the insurance frater- 
nity e On other news fronts the outline 
of the problems affecting the security 
of the insurance business given by Su- 
perintendent of Insurance Louis H. Pink 
of New York will, we feel certain, be of 
interest to our readers e A review of 
medical practice under the workmen's 
compensation law of New York as it 
applies to the workmen, to the admin- 
istrators of the law, to the doctors and 
to industry, is presented by Henry D. 
Sayer, General Manager of the Com- 
pensation Insurance Rating Board of 
New York e Then, too, there is an arti- 
cle dealing with insurance develop- 
ments and their effect on credit and an 
abundance of news items of current 
interest. 
a 


NEXT MONTH 


OOKING -ahead we foresee that 

there will be some important de- 
velopments at the Commissioners’ 
meeting scheduled in Detroit early next 
month and a comprehensive report of 
its deliberations will appear in the June 
issue. We hope also to have ready for 
publication our annual report concern- 
ing the operations of alien insurance 
carriers in the United States. 















































PAUL F. JONES 


Director of Insurance 


STATE OF ILLINOIS 


be selection of Paul F. Jones as Director of Insurance of the State of Illinois 
brings to that high office a man who early gained recognition because of his 
outstanding ability in the legal profession. Although he is only forty-two years 
old Mr. Jones has held such posts as assistant states attorney of Vermillion 
County, city attorney of Danville, and United States attorney for the Eastern 
District of Illinois. The new director attended Northwestern University and the 
University of Michigan, receiving his law degree from the latter institution in 1922. 
































EDITORIALLY 
WE SAY «««« 


it is probable that every seasoned insurance man 

who has held down a reasonably prominent posi- 
tion over a period of years is convinced in his heart that 
insurance comes unnecessarily close to being the wordiest 
of the world’s businesses. From the time he enters the 
business as the humblest of doorbell-pushers and must 
listen periodically to exhortations concerning the ap- 
proved method of getting a foot into the prospect’s door- 
way, right up to the time he is advanced to the position 
of chairman of the board of directors and wins the dubi- 
ous privilege of sitting at the speakers’ table at all con- 
ventions, the man who has chosen insurance as his ca- 
reer is subjected to an oratorical barrage of an intensity 
hardly to be encountered in any other field of commer- 
cial endeaavor. 

A psychologist pursuing a study of the subject of in- 
surance speech-making doubtless would find many inter- 
esting avenues of inquiry to engage his attention, Pos- 
sibly he would contend that the high percentage of sales- 
men holding major posts in the insurance world explains 
the insurance fraternity’s tendency to banquet- table lo- 
quacity. Possibly he would hold that the eagerness with 
which insurance trade publications print the most non- 
sensical observations of ranking insurance executives 
provides a temptation to speechmaking which few can 
resist. But certainly such a researcher would find that few 
insurance leaders pay any real attention to the millions 
of words which annually echo through the hundreds of 
meetings in which insurance men come together. They 
have heard them all before — the rousing ‘‘defense of 
the profit motive” speech, the confused “public rela- 
tions and public service” speech, the pleading “agents 
must educate themselves in their business” speech. 
Canned sentiments, studded with the same hoary cliches, 
such speeches no longer mean anything. It is only the 
fact that hotel chairs are so competely uncomfortable 
that restrains insurance audiences from dropping off to 
sleep when they are addressed by insurance men. 

But as speakers representing the insurance business 
increasingly have sought refuge in platitudes, there have 
been developing other types of insurance speakers who 
have something to say, and who say it in rather forth- 
right terms. One such type is the insurance buyer for the 
large corporation, an expert who has time to devote to 
the study of practical insurance problems from the pub- 
lic’s viewpoint. When insurance buyers hold their own 
meetings — the discussions are highly informative. 
When such expert buyers address meetings of insurance 
agents or insurance executives they tend to speak straight 
from the shoulder, no matter how red the backs of in- 
surance men’s necks become. 


, LYHOUGH he might not care to admit it publicly, 


Another types of speaker fast gaining a reputation for 
insurance talk that makes sense is the experienced in- 
surance commissioner. Almost every large insurance 
meeting now attempts to secure, as one of its featured 
speakers, an outstanding insurance commissioner. And 
it can be said in all sincerity that few of the commis- 
sioners put their audiences to sleep when they feel in- 
clined to make a common-sense obsevation or two upon 
the insurance problems of the day. 
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One of the better examples of this latter type of ad- 
dress was that titled “The Search for Security,” recently 
delivered by New York Superintendent of Insurance 
Louis H. Pink before a meeting of the Vermont Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. What Superintendent Pink 
has to say about insurance is invariably well worth di- 
gesting, for his comments ever are marked by a thought- 
ful approach, a judicial attitude, and a pronounced sense 
of fairness. His Vermont speech deserves wider circu- 
lation than it has been given, for upon that occasion he 
saw fit to discuss the extremely touchy topic of mutual- 
stock competition in the fire and casualty insurance fields. 
It is a subject ordinarily reserved for partisan treat- 
ment. 

“The peace and security of the insurance business is 
often threatened by the conflict between the stocks and 
the mutuals,” Superintendent Pink asserted. “The large 
demands of the defense program intensified the struggle. 
lsach type has its advantages and the bitter attacks which 
are sometimes made by the advocates of one against the 
other are neither wise nor justified. We have had both 
stock and mutual companies from the earliest times, and 
it isn’t possible to answer the question so often asked by 
the public: “Which is the better?’ The difference is 
largely in type of management. The security of the pub- 
lic is determined not by the type but buy financial 
strength and honest and efficient management. The 
stocks urge their service and dependability and the mu- 
tuals are usually able to give a lower price.” 

“While insurance like every other form of business 
activity is based upon self-interest it is enlightened self- 
interest at its best. There is a sharing of the risk in all 
forms of insurance. A spirit of cooperation and mutual 
help is at the bottom of it all. Healthful competition and 
rivalry have made the entire insurance structure more 
efficient and serviceable to the public. The wiser heads 
among both stocks and mutuals are coming to realize 
that there is reason for rivalry but not for bitterness ; 
that both the stocks and mutuals are honored members 
of one great family ; that senseless attacks injure the en- 
tire structure.” 

e @ ® 

IKRHAPS the reason that this column takes such an 

interest in Superintendent Pink’s comments upon 
mutual-stock competition is that in general they are a 
reflection of the views held by mutual fire and casualty 
insurance leaders for many years. Superintendent Pink, 
while understandably somewhat tactful in addressing an 
audience of insurance agents, doubtless is aware that the 
mutual companies never have attacked the stock compa- 
nies save in self-defense. The contention advanced by 
stock carriers that they are being attacked by mutual 
carriers is suspiciously reminiscent of the claims made 
from time to time by Europe’s aggressor nations that 
smaller nations attacked them. The difference is that the 
mutual companies not only have been able to defnd them- 
selves, but have on occasion counter-punched the stock 
company agressors’ ears off, to use a pugilistic term. 

The hint given in Superintendent Pink’s address that 
the necessities of the defense program intensified mutual- 
stock competition is the real reason, however, that this 
column would like to see his address achieve greater cir- 
culation. The full story is one of complete deflation of 

(Continued on next page) 


A RESPECTED SPEAKER 
MAKES SOME POINTS 
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stock insurance claims to superiority. 
Kaced with the hard-boiled, matter- 
of-fact viewpoint of the United States 
War Department that insurance in 
connection with defense projects 
should be no more expensive than 
necessary to the taxpayers the stock 
insurance companies confessed them- 
selves unable to compete with the mu- 
tual carriers. In the course of time, 
of course, they managed to come 
back into the competitive picture by 
arbitrary cuts in portions of the rate 
such as those for acquisition and 
administrative expense. They were 
never able to gain recognition of their 
contention of many years’ standing— 
that stock insurance’s higher price is 
justified simply because it is stock in- 
surance The stock insurance compa- 
nies still have a large question to an- 
swer. It is whether arbitrary rate 
reductions which are made solely to 
meet mutual competition are fair to 
the policyholder who gets the benefit 
of no such reduction, and are fair to 
any workmen of the favored policy- 
holder if the rate reduction entails a 
reduction in loss prevention and acci- 
dent prevention service. The work- 
men’s compensation rate reductions 
which have been made for competi- 
tive purposes on defense projects 
have no actual statistical or account- 
ing justification; proof is that they 
vary in a number of states and do not 
even attempt to conform to the rate 
changes set up in the so-called “grad- 
uated expense plan” advanced re- 
cently in New York, which itself has 
no accredited stastical foundation. 

A sober actuarial analysis of how 
much such arbitrary rate-cutting is 
going to cost the ordinary, non-fa- 
vored policyholder in the next few 
years is this column’s idea of an ex- 
cellent subject for an insurance 
speech. Nor need it be made by an 
impartial insurance buyer or insur- 
ance commissioner. The most biased 
stock insurance agent is welcome to 
the suggestion. He could make a 
name for himself if he stuck to the 
facts. 





New HOLC-SCA Contract 
Filed in New York 


THE STOCK COMPANY ASSOCIATION 
HAS PLACED IN THE HANDS OF IN- 
surance Superintendent Louis H. 
Pink of New York, and has sent to 
all other Insurance Departments, co- 
pies of a new amended fire insurance 
agreement with the Home Owners 
I.oan Corporation to supplant that ef- 
fective February 1, 1940. The new 
agreement, effective May 1, has not 
yet been approved by any state. 
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Items Concerning What Is Going 
On In The Insurance World 


Miscellany 


THE MORE THAN 65,000 TAXICABS 
IN OPERATION THROUGHOUT THE 
United States carry about 780,000,000 
passengers each year — Better Vision 
Institute reports that without optical 
aid the human eye can distinguish 
about 500 colors; with optical instru- 
ments about 100,000,000 colors — 
Railroad rails weigh 90 pounds per 
lineal foot The idea of odd and 
even house numbers for different 
sides of the street was originated by 
Napoleon — One out of every four 
automobile drivers in the United 
States is a woman — The average 
household dog responds to about sixty 
words according to a lexicographer 
— The fingerprints of almost 17,000,- 
000 persons are now on file with the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation — 
“Tove Insurance” (sending of flow- 
ers to loved ones at designated dates 
such as birthdays and anniversaries ) 
is now being sold by florists in sev- 
eral cities — l’rom 1935-1939 auto- 
mobile parking lots in the United 
States increased in number 44 per 
cent and in income 69 per cent — 
United States citizens are at present 
spending more money for newspaper 
subscriptions than in any other period 
in history — More than 15,000 makes 
of automobiles powered by electric- 
ity, steam or internal combustion have 
been built in the United States. 

ee e ® 


Lockhart Named Texas Life 


Commissioner 


GOVERNOR LEE O’DANIEL OF TEXAS 
HAS APPOINTED O. P. LOCKHART, 
long-time owner of a large Austin 
bakery, delicatessen shop and cafe, 
to the post of Life Insurance Com- 
missioner and ex officio chairman of 
the State Insurance Board. The 
nomination of Mr. Lockhart, who is 
a member of the state democratic ex- 
ecutive committee, must be confirmed 
by the Texas Senate. If accepted he 
will serve the unexpired term of 
Walter Woodward, who died last 
December. 

Mr. Lockhart is the second nom- 
inee for the post to be placed before 
the Senate by Governor O'"Daniel 


for confirmation. Reuben Williams, 
former Casualty Insurance Commis- 
sioner of the state who was named 
to the post following Mr. Wood- 
ward’s death, was twice rejected by 
the Senate. 
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Excess Insurance Company 
Completes Reorganization 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
STOCKHOLDERS OF THE EXCESS INSUR- 
ance Company of America on April 
22 was an entirely harmonious affair. 
The Excess Underwriters Syndicate, 
which recently acquired the holdings 
of the Fuller, Rodney and Company 
group, cooperated with the interests 
which controlled the company during 
the regime of former President Rose 
in working out a new program for the 
operation of the company. 

The new officers are George L. 


Mallery, chairman; Frank I. Win- 
ans, president; T. J. McDermott, 
vice-president; William D. Wise, 


vice-president ; J. P. Gibson, Jr., sec- 
retary-treasurer, and R. A. McChes- 
nie, assistant treasurer. Mr. Mallery 
is chairman of the Security Mutual 
Casualty Company of Chicago. Mr. 
Winans and Mr. Gibson are chair- 
man and president, respectively, of 
I¢xcess Underwriters of New York. 
Mr. McDermott and Mr. Wise have 
been vice-presidents of the Excess In- 
surance Company for some years. 
Mr. McChesnie was formerly treas- 
urer. 

It is understood that Mr. Winans, 
the new president of the company, 
will confine himself principally to the 
investment policy of the company. 
Production and underwriting will be 
under the supervision of Mr. Gibson. 
No immediate changes in the present 
staff of the Excess Insurance Com- 
pany of America are said to be con- 
templated. 

James S. Kemper, president of the 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany of Chicago, who conducted the 
negotiations for realignment and who 
is reported to have acquired a finan- 
cial interest in the company, has no 
official connection with it. H. G. 
Kemper, however, is a member of 
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the board and of the executive com- 


mittee. The other members of the 
executive committee are Willis H. 
Booth, S. E. Hasler, H. H. Learnard, 
James L. Madden and Frank I*. Win- 
ans, the president. Messrs. Booth, 
Hasler and Learnard are members of 
the old board. Willis Booth has for 
many years been the vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. Mr. Hasler is chairman of the 
executive committee of the Contin- 
ental Bank and Trust Company of 
New York. Mr. Learnard is presi- 
dent of the S. S. Learnard Company 
of Boston. Mr. Madden is third vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life 
of New York. 

According to the company the 
board of directors will not be 
completed until the by-laws can be 
amended to conform to the provisions 
of the new New York Code. This 
change will make possible a_ wider 
geographical distribution of directors. 


British Insurance Carriers 


Lose French Market 


AN AGREEMENT RECENTLY SIGNED 
IN PARIS BETWEEN THE FRENCH AND 
German insurance carriers practically 
eliminates British insurance com- 
panies from the French market. 

Under the terms of the agreement, 
it is announced, all risks that are too 
heavy for French companies to handle 
will, henceforth, be shared between 
French and German carriers. Virtual 
elimination of the possibility of price- 
cutting will be effected inasmuch as 
the German companies have, as a 
concession, agreed to charge the same 
rates as the French. 

3ecause resources were greater and 
policy payments therefore more read- 
ily obtainable the British companies 
had heretofore held a strong posi- 
tion in the French market and as a 
consequence their clients were much 
more numerous than those of French 
carriers. 

The new arrangement, it is stated, 
will practically eliminate all competi- 
tion. Creation of a European pool to 
handle reinsurance risks that previ- 
ously were assumed in France mainly 
by London Lloyds, is planned. Head- 
quarters of the new pool which will 
have exclusively “Furopean” capital 
will be in Berlin. The percentage of 
French participation in the pool is 
now being discussed between a rep- 
resentative of the French companies 
and German authorities. 

British firms will suffer an impor- 
tant loss of business as a result of 
the enactment of this agreement. Tn 
1937 for example — the latest year 
for which figures are available a 
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total of 269,000,000 francs in pre- 
miums was paid to British firms 
alone. Add to this the estimated two 
billion francs annually paid to British 
companies for reinsurance and it can 
readily be seen that the loss of this 
market is of great importance. 


New Life Insurance Up 6% 
in April 


NEW LIFE INSURANCE FOR APRIL 
SHOWED AN INCREASE OF 6 PER CENT 
over April of last year according to 
a report recently forwarded to the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce by the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. The total for the 
first four months of this year was 
7/10 of 1 per cent greater than for 
the corresponding period of 1940. 

The report aggregates the new 
paid-for business — not including re- 
vivals, increases and dividend addi- 
tions — of thirty-nine United States 
companies having 82 per cent of the 
total life insurance outstanding in all 
United States legal reserve com- 
panies. 

All classes contributed to the April 
increase, the report shows. New or- 
dinary insurance amounted to $643,- 
069,000 against $448,548,000 — an 
increase of 3.2 per cent. Industrial 
insurance was $147,462,000 against 
$135,852,000 — an increase of 8.5 
per cent. Group insurance was $51.- 
096,000 against $39,800,000 — an 
increase of 28.4 per cent. For the 
month, the new business of all classes 
of the thirty-nine comnanies was 
$661 ,627,000 against $624,200,000 for 
April of 1940 — an increase of 6 
per cent. 
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Indiana Acts on Unlicensed 
Business 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER FRANK 
J. VIEHMMANN OF INDIANA HAS TAKEN 
steps to prevent the placing of poli- 
cies by brokers who are not licensed 
in the state. Extensive laxity on the 
part of companies and agents in this 
matter is known to exist. 

Instructions were recently sent to 
about 800 fire and casualty companies, 
field men, general agencies and branch 
offices notifying them to furnish the 
Department with lists of brokers 
through whom they have accepted 
policies during the nast five years 
covering risks in Indiana. Ttems re- 
quired include names and addresses 
and lists of all properly countersigned 
coverages accepted from each of these 
brokers. 

A check of these lists will then be 
made, it is reported, to see whether 
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the brokers were licensed in Indiana 
when the business was placed. 

In his letter to the carriers Com- 
missioner Viehmann pointed out that 
it was the obligation of the company 
before accepting coverages originat- 
ing through brokers on risks in the 
State of Indiana, to ascertain that 
said broker or brokers hold the license 
from the State of Indiana as resident 
or non-resident broker. 

The listing of the premium rates 
at which all risks received from brok- 
ers were written has also been re- 
quested. The Indiana Inspection Bu- 
reau, the Commissioner reports, is 
not permitted to quote rates on any 
risk in the state where the company 
agent or broker is not licensed. 

Any deviation from the require- 
ments, it is stated, will call for prompt 
and decisive action by the Depart- 
ment. 
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John C. Ryan Heads 
Independent Adjusters Assn. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF IN- 
DEPENDENT INSURANCE ADJUSTERS AT 
their recent three-day meeting in 
Dallas, Texas, selected John C. Ryan 
of Utica, New York, to guide the 
affairs of the organization for the 
coming year. He succeeds L. A. 
Horton of Oklahoma City who was 
chosen executive secretary-treasurer. 

Steps of paramount importance 
taken by the adjusters at this meeting 
included the perfection of plans for 
the setting up of a new section on 
allied and fire lines, the adoption of 
an amendment to the constitution 
clarifying membership eligibility, and 
the approval of a resolution pledging 
an all-out mobilization of members to 
aid Federal and state agencies, par- 
ticularly the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, in protecting America 
against sabotage and un-American 
activities. 

Considerable attention was given 
to perfecting the new section on fire 
and allied lines. This section, it was 
announced, will be concerned mainly 
with two phases of work, the deter- 
mining of minimum standards of 
qualifications for a fire adjuster and 
the setting up of a register of adjust- 
ers in the office of the executive sec- 
retary as a means of assisting inde- 
pendent adjusters in obtaining the 
services of additional claims men in 
time of catastrophes and large storms. 
A study to determine the minimum 
requirements a man must meet to call 
himself a qualified fire adjuster will 
be made, it was stated. 

Among the subjects covered by the 
many noted speakers who addressed 
the convention were fire and extended 
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coverage, adjustment of inland ma- 
rine claims, comprehensive general 
liability, and liability defense. The 
report of president L. A. Horton was 
also of great interest and the show- 
ing of a movie on the burning of au- 
tomobiles by E. A. Gormley, Dallas 
manager of the National Automobile 
Theft Bureau was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

The full slate of officers elected 
by the delegates to serve the Associa- 
tion for the ensuing year follows: 
President, John C. Ryan, Utica, New 
York; executive secretary-treasurer, 
L. A. Horton, Oklahoma City, Okla. ; 
secretary. Joyce \Mawrey, Wichita, 
Kansas; vice-president, executive, J. 
N. Curley, Philadelphia, Pa.: casu- 
alty, J. W. Gainer, Austin, Texas; 
fire, William H. Moore, Wichita, 
Kansas ; and special lines, R. T. Gus- 
tafson, Omaha, Nebraska. Members 
elected to the executive committee 
are: Thomas J. Fnglish, St. Louis: 
Frank FEF. Tidwell, Ios Angeles: 
Mathew Dailey. Boston: N. J. Tier- 
ney, Chicago: and Julian Bell, Miami. 


The 1942 annual convention of 
the organization was awarded to 
St. Louis. 
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Mutual Surplus Limitation 
Bill Defeated 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES RECENTLY RE 
jected, by a vote of 148 to 11. the 
bill sponsored by the Associated In- 
surance Agents and Brokers of Mas 
sachusetts to limit the surplus of 
Massachusetts mutual insurance com 
panies. The same measure has heen 
championed by this organization for 
the past several sessions of the T.egis- 
lature but always has failed of en 
actment. 
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Formation of Aircraft Mutual 
Being Considered 


STEPS LOOKING TOWARD THE OR- 
GANIZATION OF A MUTUAL INSUR- 
ance company to write airplane cov- 
erage are being taken by Connecticut 
interests. A bill which would author- 
ize the issuance of a charter to a 
company to be known as the Aircraft 
Mutual of Bridgeport, is now pending 
before the legislature. A total of $60.- 
000 in assets would have to be ac- 
cumulated by the company hefore it 
could issue policies. 

Risks would he confined to pri- 
vately owned planes according to a 
statement by William Reeves, Bridge- 
port attorney representing the organ- 
izers. Interests identified with the 
promotion of the company are said 
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to be Morgan Barber, an insurance 
man and flyer, and Benjamin Yates 
and Samuel W. Hawley of Bridge- 
port. 
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Midwest Safety Conference 


{INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND THE PROB- 
LEMS IT PRESENTS HELD THE CENTER 
of the stage at the nineteenth annual 
Midwest Safety Conference, which 
attracted industrial and safety leaders 
from the central states to a three-day 
session at Chicago’s Hotel Sherman 
ending May 8. Four of the Confer- 
ence’s meetings were devoted to va- 
rious aspects of safety in industry. 

The first industrial safety session 
was devoted to an inquiry into funda- 
mental causes of industrial accidents. 
The second concentrated upon the 
problems of small plants, with par- 
ticular attention to effective guarding 
of mechanical power transmission ap- 
paratus, guarding of woodworking 
machinery, good housekeeping in in- 
dustry, and industrial exhaust. Main- 
taining interest in industrial safety 
was the subject of the third session, 
and training workers in industrial 
safety was the subject of the fourth. 

The public safety sessions were 
built, as usual, around education, en- 
gineering, and enforcement. Under 
the heading of education were dis- 
cussed child protection on public 
streets, school safety patrols and sum- 
mer camps, safety problems in a large 
school system, and children and rail- 
roads. Enforcement topics treated 
were the reduction of accidents 
through enforcement, balanced traffic 
control programs, and traffic and na- 
tional defense. Public safety engi- 
neering subjects discussed were the 
value of a state manual of uniform 
traffic control devices, the minimizing 
of night traffic hazards, and _ pedes- 
trian control and protection. 

Separate sessions were held upon 
first aid in national defense, off-the- 
job accidents, commercial vehicles, 
and industrial hygiene. A regional 
meeting of the safety section of the 
Association of American Railroads 
was also held in conjunction with the 
Conference. 

One of the more interesting of the 
Conference’s meetings was that de- 
voted to fire prevention. Chief Dep- 
uty Fire Marshal Anthony J. Mul- 
laney of the Chicago Fire Depart- 
ment stressed the necessity for team- 
work between industries and fire de- 
partments. The significance of sabo- 
tage was the subject of an informal 
address by Edmund P. Coffey, chief 
of technical laboratory of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Washing- 
ton. 





Revised H.O.L.C. Seininns 
Deadline Extended in Georgia 


AS THE RESULT OF AN EXTENSION 
IN TIME GRANTED BY INSURANCE 
Commissioner Homer C. Parker of 
Georgia the Stock Company Associa 
tion and the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation have until June 30 to 
submit a revised insurance contract 
satisfactory to the State Insurance 
Department. Commissioner Parker 
had originally, on January 21 of this 
year, given the interested parties un- 
til the last of April to reach a solution 
that would be acceptable to him. 


The original contract, as submitted 
to the Georgia Department, was dis 
approved on January 10 by former 
Insurance Commissioner Downing 
Musgrove, several days prior to the 
expiration of his term in office. Mr. 
Parker, on assuming supervision of 
the Department, held that the con- 
troversy was national in scope and 
consented to the extension until April 
30. At that time he stated: 


“Since the issuance of the ruling this 
Department has been advised that the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation and 
the Stock Company Association are en- 
gaged in revising the agreement dated 
February 1, 1940. 

“Realizing that this is a nation-wide 
problem and that the members to the 
contract are making every effort to 
eliminate from it features which have 
been found objectionable in this and 
some other states, it is the opinion of 
this Department that the interest of 
Georgia citizens will best be served by 
permitting sufficient time for the con 
tract to be brought within the provisions 
of our law. 

“Therefore, the ruling is suspended 
for the time being, but in the absence 
of a satisfactory revision of the contract 
by April 30, 1941, the ruling will be 
come automatically effective May 1. 
1941.” 








Maine Official Named 
Secretary of Mutual Company 


THE MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF SACO, MAINE, HAS AN- 
sounced the election of Harold F 
Rodgers as_ secretary-treasurer of 
the company. He succeeds George A. 
Nutter who resigned. 


Mr. Rodgers, well known in instr- 
ance circles hecause of his associa- 
tion with the Maine Tnsurance De- 
partment as Deputy Commissioner 
during the administration of former 
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Commissioner C. Waldo Lovejoy, re- 
signed his office as State Comptroller 
to become associated with the Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company. 

A former Massachusetts account- 
ant, Mr. Rodgers was named State 
Comptroller last year after a scandal 
in the Maine Bureau of Accounts 
and Control. The state’s financial ad- 
ministration was successfully reor- 
ganized under his supervision. 

Finance Commissioner Frederick 
G. Payne, in accepting Mr. Rodgers’ 
resignation, stated that the State of 
Maine had been fortunate indeed in 
having a man of his ability and in- 
tegrity at a time when it was neces- 
sary to correct many of the account- 
ing procedures of the state’s financial 
setup. 
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Former Maine Governor Joins 


United Mutual 


LEWIS 0. BARROWS, FORMER GOV- 
ERNOR OF MAINE, HAS JUST JOINED 
the United Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Boston and will assist 
in the development and servicing of 
the company’s growing volume of 
fire insurance. He will be located at 
the home office of the company. 

A graduate of the University of 
Maine, Mr. Barrows was Governor 
of the State from 1936 to 1940. Prior 
to his election to this office, he was 
Secretary of the State of Maine, per- 
forming the duties of Registrar of 
Motor Vehicles and conducting sev- 
eral highway safety campaigns. 


Mutual Company Prepares 
For Centennial Celebration 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
in Harford County, Bel Air, Mary- 
land, have authorized their president, 
Charles B. Silver, to appoint a com- 
mittee for the purpose of planning 
and promoting the 100th anniversary 
of the company’s founding. The com- 
mittee, which will be headed by Mr. 
Silver, will be known as the “Cen- 
tennial Celebration Committee”. Mil- 
lard E. Tydings, senior senator from 
Maryland, was named honorary chair- 
man of the committee to serve with 
Messrs. Walter B. Young, secre- 
tary; John A. Robinson, W. Herbert 
Cairnes, C. Walter Cole, Wakeman 
B. Munnikhuysen, Walter M. Welch, 
J. Ira Laird and Miss Annie H. 
Cairnes, other members of the com- 
mittee. 

While 1941 is the 100th year for 
the company, its organization was in 
1842, and it will celebrate its an- 
niversary next year. The Mutual 
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Fire Insurance Company in Harford 
County is the oldest general line fire 
insurance company in Maryland. For 
many years its business was confined 
largely to Harford and Baltimore 
Counties, but under the inspiration 
of its late president, Richard Dallam, 
an expansion program was started 
and the company now writes busi- 
ness in Pennsylvania, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, Delaware 
and the District of Columbia as well 
as the entire state of Maryland. The 
company’s first place of business was 
in the Orphans Courtroom of the old 
Harford County Courthouse. 

In June the first of a series of his- 
torical bulletins covering the concur- 
rent histories of both the state and 
the company will be issued and an 
anniversary history of the company 
is being prepared for distribution. 
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April Fire Losses Up 10% 


FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING APRIL TOTALED $29,330,000 
— an increase of $2,672,810 or 10 
per cent over the figure reported for 
the same month last year — accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
April losses, however, were $2,141,- 
000 or 7 per cent lower than the total 
reported for the preceding month. 

For the first four months of 1941 
fire losses show a decline of $13,743,- 
890 or 11 per cent over the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 

Losses for each month of 1939 
and 1940 and for the first four months 
of 1941 are shown in the following 
table: 

1939 1940 1941 
Jan. $ 27,615,316 $ 36,260,650 $ 26,470,000 


Feb. 29,303,520 34,410,250 26,102,000 
Mar. 30,682,168 29,788,800 31,471,000 
Apr. 27,061,522 = 26,657,190 29,330,000 





Total 
4 
mos. $114,662,526 $127,116,890 $113,373,000 





May ZIOB1L,700 23 AEG SID nc cecne 
June 24,190,700 19,506,000  ........ 
Aug. 22,800,500 20,722,100. ........ 
Sept. 22,837,250 21,19G0G0 — ..cccecs 
Oct. 24,300,500 22,091,140 ........ 
Nov. 27,248,160 23,449,000  ........ 
Dec. 27,059,200 28,617,000 ........ 
Total 

12 

mos. $313,498,840 $306,469,520 ........ 
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Michigan 1752 Club Holding 
Regional Insurance Clinics 


A LARGE GATHERING OF SOUTH- 
WESTERN MICHIGAN AGENTS REPRE- 
senting mutual insurance companies 
were guests of the 1752 Club of Mich- 
igan at a dinner given at the Park- 
American Hotel in Kalamazoo on 
May 15. The meeting was one of a 
series of insurance clinics being con- 
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ducted as an agent’s educational pro- 
gram throughout the state. 

Club president Merle Waugaman 
of the Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Company spoke on use 
and occupancy insurance. Clarence 
Tess of the Manitowoc Mutual In- 
surance Company read a paper on 
rents and rental value insurance; W. 
A. Blanchard of the Pawtucket Mu- 
tual explained the new additional 
living expense coverage ; and the cas- 
ualty part of the program was headed 
by Joseph Brady of the Citizens Mu- 
tual Automobile Insurance Company. 

The next regional clinic will be 
held in Grand Rapids on June 19. 


New England Mutuals Annual 
Outing Set for June 20-27 


THE ANNUAL OUTING OF THE MU- 
TUAL FIRE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
of New England will be held at the 
Oyster Harbors Club, Osterville, 
Massachusetts, June 20-21, with W. 
A. Robbins, secretary of the Abing- 
ton Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
as chairman of the program com- 
mittee. 

A golf tournament will be held 
and prizes will be awarded, following 
the banquet, by the Association’s 
president, F. E. Wheeler, of the Wor- 
cester Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. 
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New Hampshire Passes 
Non-Assessable Policy Bill 


NEW HAMPSHIRE RECENTLY BE- 
CAME THE FORTY-SEVENTH STATE TO 
permit mutual fire and casualty in- 
surance companies to issue policies 
without assessment liability when the 
Senaté unanimously passed House 
sill No. 68. 

Massachusetts was left the only re- 
maining state which still requires 
mutual companies to issue policies 
containing a ‘contingent liability 
clause. The Massachusetts legisla- 
ture is now considering a similar bill. 

The New Hampshire law, which 
was signed by Governor Robert O. 
Blood, permits immediate issuance of 
non-assessable policies by mutual fire 
companies. Casualty companies can 
write non-assessable policies in the 
state after January 1, 1943, which is 
the effective date for issuance of 
similar policies in New York state. 

To issue non-assessable policies in 
New Hampshire both fire and casu- 
alty mutuals must maintain a surplus 
to policyholders which, together with 
ten per cent of the unearned premium 
reserve, is at least equal to the mini- 
mum capital required for the organi- 
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zation of a domestic stock company 
to do the same kind or kinds of busi- 
ness. Domestic stock fire companies 
are required to have a capital of 
$100,000 and casualty companies 
$200,000. 

Mutual fire companies must main- 
tain with the insurance commissioner 
a deposit of $150,000 and mutual cas- 
ualty companies $250,000. In the 
case of foreign companies, these de- 
posits may be maintained in the home 
state and are inclusive of all other 
deposits for the benefit of policy- 
holders. 

The new law also requires that a 
mutual company must cease issuing 
non-assessable policies when it falls 
below the minimum financial require- 
ments of this law, and cannot again 
issue non-assessable policies until one 
year from the time when its surplus, 
unearned premium reserve and de- 
posit again meet the financial require- 
ments of the law. 

The original bill which included 
only fire companies was introduced 
by the Mutual lire Insurance Asso- 
ciation of New England. Later it was 
amended to include casualty compa- 
nies. The law, in its present form, 
was drafted by the New Hampshire 
Insurance Department. 
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Pending Bills Advocate 
Fire Marshals’ Duties 


BILLS ARE PENDING IN THE FLORIDA 
AND CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURES TO 
make the insurance commissioners in 
those states ex officio fire marshals, 
and to impose upon them the duties 
customarily attached to that office in 
the various jurisdictions where it ex- 
ists. 

The California bill, introduced by 
Assemblyman Allen on May 13, and 
referred to the Rules Committee, 
would abolish the office of State Fire 
Marshal and the Division of Fire 
Safety in the Department of Indus- 
trial Relations, and vest in the In- 
surance Commissioner all the duties, 
powers, purposes, responsibilities and 
jurisdiction of those offices and of 
the several deputies and employees 
now conducting operations therein. 

The Florida bill, introduced origi- 
nally by Senator Shands and re- 
ferred to the Insurance Committee on 
April 30th, has been reported out in 
an amended form by that Committee. 
The bill in its original form imposed 
on the State Treasurer, as Insurance 
Commissioner, the duties of the newly 
created office of State Fire Marshal, 
and levied a two-fifths of one per 
cent premium tax on fire insurers in 
addition to all taxes now required by 
law, in order to finance the duties of 
the new office. The substitute bill, as 
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reported out by the Committee, re- 
tains the provisions of the original 
bill with respect to the various duties 
and responsibilities of the new office, 
but eliminates the provision imposing 
the additional premium tax for the 
support of the office. 

A companion bill introduced by 
Representative Lewis and referred to 
Finance and Taxation has made no 
progress in the Florida House of 
Representatives. 
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Florida Bill Would Levy 3 % 
Gross Premium Tax 


A BILL WHICH WOULD IMPOSE A 
THREE PER CENT PREMIUM TAX ON 
insurance premiums for the benefit of 
old age assistance and the public 
schools has been introduced in the 
Florida House of Representatives. 
An estimated $2,000,000 of revenue 
would be raised by the tax, accord- 
ing to Representative Clement, au- 
thor of the measure. 

The proposed legislation, which 
was referred to the finance and taxa- 
tion committee, would require all 
companies selling any form of insur- 
ance within the limits of Florida to 
pay an additional three per cent tax 
on the gross amount of premiums re- 
ceived from policyholders in the 
state. eee 


New Commissioners’ 
Committee Appointment 


BECAUSE OF THE LARGE TURNOVER 
IN STATE INSURANCE SUPERVISORY 
officials since the last meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, president John C. 
Blackall of Connecticut has found it 
necessary to make new appointments 
to various of the organization’s stand- 
ing committees. His,selections fol- 
low: 

Accident & Health — Cecil C. Fra- 
izer, Nebraska and Eugene P. Berry, 
Michigan. 

Examinations — Paul F. Jones, 
Illinois, and Newell R. Johnson, 
Minnesota. 

Casualty & Surety — J. Herbert 
Graves, Arkansas, and Joel Jenifer, 
Idaho. 

Fire and Marine — J. Herbert 
Graves, Arkansas, and Luke J. Kav- 
anaugh, Colorado. 

Fraternal — Eugene P. Berry, 
Michigan; Cecil C. Fraizer, Nebras- 
ka, and William J. Swain, Delaware. 

Laws and Legislation — Reginald 
T. Cole, Vermont. 

Life — Homer C. Parker, Georgia, 
and Eugene P. Berry, Michigan. 

Taxation — Newell R. Johnson, 
Minnesota; Paul F. Jones, Illinois, 
and Homer C. Parker, Georgia. 








Valuation of Securities Other Than 
Real Estate — J. P. Gibbs, Texas, 
and Paul F. Jones, Illinois. 

Workmen’s Compensation — Regi- 
nald T. Cole, Vermont. 

Committee to Study and Make 
Recommendations as to Real Estate 
Appraisals and Appraisal Forms — 
J. Edwin Larson, Florida. 

Subcommittee on Real Estate — 
J. P. Gibbs, Texas. 

In addition to the above appoint- 
ments Commissioner Blackall also an- 
nounced the personnel of the two spe- 
cial committees authorized by the last 
meeting of the Association. 

As members of the committee on 
dividends he named Louis H. Pink, 
New York; Mathew H. Taggart, 
Pennsylvania; James M. McCor- 
mack, Tennessee; Morvin Duel, Wis- 
consin, and Paul F. Jones, Illinois. 

To the Committee on noncancel- 
lable reserves, Commissioner Blackall 
named Charles F. J. Harrington, 
Massachusetts ; Will L. Harris, Ten- 
nessee, and Cecil C. Fraizer, Nebras- 
ka. This committee will study the 
situation as regards health and acci- 
dent reserves and determine whether 
the situation warrants the matter 
being taken up by the convention. 


Texas Hearing on Fire Rates 


ALL MUTUAL AND STOCK FIRE AND 
WINDSTORM INSURANCE COMPANIES 
licensed to operate in Texas, their 
agents and representatives, and the 
public generally have received notice 
that the Board of Insurance Commis- 
sioners of the State will meet June 2 
in the State Office Building to con- 
sider at a public hearing: 

“Revisions in the fire, windstorm, 
and extended coverage rates and 
rules, all approved forms and clauses, 
permits and warranties, all standard 
policies, and all matters pertaining to 
the writing of fire, windstorm, and 
extended coverage insurance in 
Texas.” 
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Braceland Named Manager of 
P.L.M. Lumber Department 


H. J. PELSTRING, PRESIDENT, PENN- 
SYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 
lire Insurance Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, has announced 
the appointment of Frank Braceland 
as manager of the lumber department 
to succeed the late Paul F. Settle. 
Mr. Braceland has been connected 
with the company for eleven years, 
and is thoroughly acquainted with 
underwriting, loss adjustment, in- 
spections, etc. He has a general all 
around knowledge of insurance. 
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Accidental Death Causes 


THE VIRGINIA BUREAU OF VITAL 
STATISTICS, IN A RECENTLY PUB- 
lished report classifying accidental 
deaths during 1940 by types and place 
of accident, reveals that of the 2,218 
such deaths in the state last year, 
1,214 occurred in public places, 507 
in homes and 283 in industry. 

Motor vehicles were the cause of 
the largest single group of accidental 
deaths, according to the Bureau’s 
tabulation, 618 white persons and 233 
negroes being killed in vehicle acci- 
dents. A total of 325 persons were 
killed by falls, 236 of these deaths 
vccurring in homes and 44 in public 
places. Third ranking cause of acci- 
dental deaths was burns which ac- 
counted for 147 fatalities, 112 of 
which occurred in homes and only 
11 in industry. 

A total of 147 deaths were directly 
attributable to drownings. Deaths 
from burns or injuries received in 
fires, an entirely separate classifica- 
tion from that of burns listed above, 
totaled 79 for the year with home 
locations being responsible for 77 of 
this number. 

Various other accidental death 
causes and the number of fatalities 
in each were: food poisoning, 16; 
absorption of poison gas, 20; poison- 
ing by solids and liquids, 39; fire- 
arms, 62; accidents in quarries and 
mines, 49; street car and other trans- 
portation, 4; animals, 6; hunger and 
thirst, 1; excessive cold, 27; electric 
current, 18; poisoning by venomous 
serpents, 2; mechanical suffocation, 
51, and accidents connected with 
agriculture or happening on farms, 47. 


Twenty Year Employees 
Feted By Kemper Insurance 


THREE MEMBERS OF THE STAFF OF 
THE KEMPER INSURANCE GROUP, AL- 
bert J. Mayer, James L. Oakley, and 
Thomas J. Mulholland, were guests 
of honor April 23 at a dinner at the 
Warwick Hotel, Philadelphia, cele- 
brating their twentieth year of service 
with the organization. The dinner 
was given by James T. Haviland, 
manager of the Eastern Department 
of the Kemper Companies, and was 
attended by nearly one hundred per- 
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sons, who have been in the employ 
of the organization ten years or more, 


Each of the honored guests was 
presented with a gold service em- 
blem, suitably engraved. 

Mayer, third vice-president of the 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany and the American Motorists 
Insurance Company, is manager of 
claims for the Eastern Division. Oak- 
ley is vice-president of James S. Kem- 
per and Company, and is district 
manager for the company in South- 
ern New Jersey. Mulholland has 
spent his entire span of service in 
the production department of the 
companies. 
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Traffic Fatalities Up 16% 
In First Quarter of 1941 


TRAFFIC DEATHS IN THE UNITED 
STATES FOR THE FIRST QUARTER OF 
this year totaled 8,110 — an increase 
of 1,120, or 16 per cent over the 
same period in 1940, according to 
statistics compiled by the National 
Safety Council. 

If this percentage of increase should 
prevail throughout the remainder of 
the year, the Council points out, the 
1941 traffic death total weuld ap- 
proximate 40,000 — greatest in the 
nation’s history. The previous high 
toll was 39,643 in 1937. 

Traffic fatalities in March alone 
totaled 2,780 — an increase of 420 
or 18 per cent over the same month 
in 1940. 

Commenting on the rising toll in 
traffic deaths the Council states in 
part: 

“At least part of the higher toll may 
be attributed to the fact that national 
activity of every character is on a faster 
tempo. Travel was up 13 per cent in the 
first two months of this year. The mile- 
age death rate for that period conse- 
quently was up 2 per cent. 

“Certain cities and communities with 
comprehensive and energetic safety pro- 
grams are demonstrating, however, that 
increased travel and activities need not 
inevitably mean more accidents. Kansas 
City, Missouri, and Dallas, Texas, grand 
award winners in the 1940 National 
Traffic Safety Contest, continue to show 
a decline in deaths. 

“That the general traffic situation is 
critical is emphasized by the fact that 
every month but one in the last year 
and a half has brought an increase in 
deaths over the preceding year. 

“Regional summaries throughout the 
nation were universally gloomy during 
the first quarter of the year. The North 
Atlantic, North Central and Pacific 
Coast states had the smallest increases 
— 11 per cent. South Atlantic states 
showed death totals averaging 21 per 
cent higher than for the first three 
months of 1940. 

“For March alone, the Mountain states 
reported a 44 per cent increase. In South 
Atlantic states the March total went up 
29 per cent. 
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“Portland led all cities of more than 
250,000 population with a 56 per cent 
reduction for the first three months. 
St. Paul cut deaths exactly in half. Kan- 
sas City and Memphis followed with re- 
ductions of 44 and 40 per cent. 

“Cities with more than 250,000, as a 
group, accounted for the favorable rec- 
ord of urban areas. The averages for 
all groups of cities below 250,000 popu- 
lation showed traffic death increases for 
the first three months and general in- 
creases in March.” : 


Randall Heads Casualty and 
Surety Executives Assn. 


J. W. RANDALL, VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
THE TRAVELERS, HAS BEEN ELECTED 
president of the Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Executives. He suc- 
ceeds J. M. Haines, United States 
manager of the London Guarantee & 
Accident Company, Ltd., and presi- 
dent of the Phoenix Indemnity Com- 
pany, with whom he served for three 
successive years as vice-president of 
the Association, 

Kdward J. Bond, president of the 
Maryland Casualty Company and for 
many years a member of the Asso- 
ciation’s |¢xecutive Committee, was 
elected vice-president. 

Claude W. Fairchild, who has been 
with the Association since its incep- 
tion and has served as general man- 
ager since 1937, was re-elected to the 
latter post. 
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Bar Association Wins Verdict 
Against Alabama Adjuster 


A DIRECTED VERDICT RECENTLY WAS 
HANDED DOWN BY BIRMINGHAM, 
Ala., Circuit Court restraining J. L. 
Wilkey, independent Birmingham 
adjustér, from the alleged unlawful 
practice of law. Attorneys for Mr. 
Wilkey immediately announced they 
would appeal the court’s decision, 
thereby automatically staying the in- 
junction. : 

This marks the third trial of the 
Birmingham Bar Association’s test 
case against the adjuster. In the two 
previous trials the lower court in quo 
warranto proceedings convicted Mr. 
Wilkey, only to have the Supreme 
Court reverse and remand the case. 

In the cast just decided the court 
directed the jury it must find for the 
plaintiff if it believed the evidence. 
This was due to the fact that the at- 
torneys for the defense were so firmly 
convinced that the Bar Association 
had not made out a case that they 
offered no testimony and even failed 
to argue the case. The jury remained 
out for five hours before bringing in 
the directed verdict. 
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Program for Commissioners’ 
Detroit Parley Completed 


AS THE TIME FOR THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners ap- 
proaches it is being held in De- 
troit, June 9-11 — plans for its stag- 
ing have been completed. According 
to Eugene I. Berry, host Commis- 
sioner for the parley, the gathering 
will include many leaders in the in- 
surance field. The Honorable J. L. 
Ilsley, Minister of Finance of the 
Dominion of Canada and W. J. Cam- 
eron of the lord Motor Company, 
Detroit, are among the outstanding 
speakers who will address the con- 
ference. 

The meeting will be officially 
brought to order on June 9, at 10:00 
A.M. Delegates will be welcomed by 
Commissioner Lerry of Michigan, 
Detroit's mayor, Edward J. Jefferies, 
Jr., and Michigan’s Governor, Mur- 
ray D. Van Wagoner. The response 
will be given by the Honorable 
Charles I*. Hobbs, Commissioner of 
Insurance of Kansas and vice-presi- 
dent of the Association. 


The highlights of 
agenda are: 


the complete 


Sunday, June 8 

Meeting of the Executive Committee. 

President’s address, Hon. John C. Black- 
all, Ins. Commissioner of Connecticut. 

Report of the Secretary, Hon. Jess G. 
Read, Ins. Commissioner of Oklahoma. 

Meeting of the Health & Accident Com- 
mittee. 

Committee Mectings. 

Address, Hon. J. L. Ilsley, Minister of 
Finance, Dominion of Canada. 

Meeting of the Examinations 
tee. 

Meeting of the Special Committee on 
Policy Dividends. 

Meeting of the 
tions. 

Committee Meetings. 

Tuesday, June 10 

Address, “Who is Responsible for the 
Agent?” Hon. Luke J. Kavanaugh, 
( ommissioner of Colorado. 

Address, “The Future of Insurance Su- 
pervision,” Hon. Paul F. Jones, Director 
of Ins. of Illinois. 

Mecting of the Sub-committee and the 
full Fire Committee. 

Meeting of the Committee on Real Es- 
tate. 

Meeting of the Life Committee. 

Committee Meetings. 


Commit- 


Valua- 


Committee on 


Wednesday, June 11 

Reports of Committees. 

Election of Officers. 

Adojurnment. 

An extensive entertainment pro- 
gram has been arranged. On Sun- 
day, June 8, a number of the visiting 
delegates will attend the American 
League baseball game between Wash- 
ington and Detroit at Briggs Stadium. 
That evening plans call for a recep- 
tion and cocktail party at the Hotel 
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Statler and attendance at the broad- 
cast of the Ford Sunday Evening 
Hour at the lord Rotunda. 

On Monday, June 9th, the Insur- 
ance Commissioners and their guests 
will attend a luncheon sponsored by 
the Maccabees, following which some 
of the commissioners will play golf 
and others will visit the State lair 
Grounds racetrack to view the fea- 
tured “Eugene P. Berry Handicap.” 
On Monday evening, Commissioner 
Kugene P. Berry will be host at a 
dinner at the Book-Cadillac Hotel 
tendered to officers and members of 
the Executive Committee of the con- 
vention. 

On Tuesday, June 10th, breakfast 
and luncheon parties have been ar- 
ranged for the Commissioners and 
their guests. Afternoon  entertain- 
ment features include racing at the 
State Fair Grounds, golf, and the 
baseball game at Briggs Stadium be- 
tween Philadelphia and Detroit. ‘That 
evening there will be a reception and 
cocktail party at the Hotel Statler 
and the annual banquet, with William 
J. Cameron of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany as the principal speaker. 

The Commissioners and_ their 
guests will again be honored at break- 
fast and luncheon meetings on Wed- 
nesday, June 11th. The afternoon 
entertainment attraction for that day 
is the baseball game at Briggs Sta- 
dium between Philadelphia and De- 
troit. On Wednesday evening the 
ceremonial of the Pamunkey tribe of 
Real Indians will be held at the Hotel 
Statler. 

A special entertainment program 
has been arranged for the benefit of 
visiting delegates wives. Among the 
features planned are a luncheon at 
the Detroit Golf Club; an automobile 
tour of North Detroit, Zoological 
Park, Shrine of the ,Little Flower, 
Cranbrook-Kingswood Educational 
Group; a breakfast style show at the 
J. L. Hudson Company ; a luncheon 
at Dearborn Inn and a visit to Henry 
lord’s Greenfield Village; and a 
luncheon at the Grosse Pointe Yacht 
Club. 

ee ® 


Plan for Fire and Casualty 
Course of Study Approved 


REPRESENTATIVES OF FIRE AND 
CASUALTY INSURANCE ORGANIZATIONS 
after a full discussion of the advis- 
ability of property and casualty car- 
riers adopting a collegiate plan of 
educational procedure similar in char- 
acter to the Chartered Life Under- 
writer movement in life insurance, 
expressed unanimous approval of the 
suggested program in principle at a 
meeting held in New York on May 





16th. The meeting, which was called 
at the invitation of the Committee on 
Professional Standards in Property 
and Casualty Insurance of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Teach- 
ers of Insurance, was attended by 
representatives of the American Mu- 
tual Alliance, the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Executives, the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents, the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Agents, the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Brok- 
ers, and the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. The Committee was 
appointed by Dr. David McCahan, 
president of the Association, in re- 
sponse to a resolution on the subject 
adopted by the organization at its 
annual meeting in Chicago last De- 
cember. 

Authorization for the appointment 
of five subcommittees, namely, an ad- 
visory committee and four other com- 
mittees, to consider, respectively, 
nomenclature, legal aspects, the pre 
paration of the course of study and 
the financial aspects, was given. These 
committees have been instructed to 
make reports on their respective as- 
signments and then the several com 
mittees will meet in joint session to 
consider the various reports, with a 
view to the formulation of a com- 
plete setup. 

ee @ ® 


Campbell Again Heads Credit 
Men’s Insurance Group 


DON CAMPBELL, CREDIT MANAGER 
OF THE AMERICA FORE COMPANIES IN 
Chicago was re-elected chairman of 
the National Insurance Group of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
at the 46th Annual Convention and 
Credit Congress of Industry and the 
9th Annual Insurance Group meeting 
held at New Orleans, Louisiana, May 
14, 1941. Also re-elected were J. M. 
Iaton, Vice-Chairman, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the American Mutual 
Alliance, Chicago, Illinois; J. Alfred 
lleming, Vice-Chairman, director of 
conservation of the National Board of 
lire Underwriters, New York; J. 
Dillard Hall, Vice-Chairman, assis- 
tant agency superintendent of the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Co. of Baltimore, Maryland; H. J. 
Lowry, Vice-Chairman, vice-presi- 
dent of the Michigan Mutual Liability 
Co. of Detroit, Michigan; G. H. Mc- 
Clure, Vice-Chairman, assistant treas- 
urer of the Lumbermens Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company of Chicago, Illinois. 

I. B. Moran, Central division man- 
ager of the National Association of 
Credit Men of Chicago, Illinois, was 
re-elected secretary. 
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J. H. R. Timanus, secretary of the Philadelphia Contributionship for the Insurance of Houses 
from Loss by Fire, second from left, presents the Grand Prize in the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce's Annual Fire Waste Contest to the City of Hartford, Conn., represented by Michael T. 
Kenna, chief of the Hartford Fire Dept. Photo shows, left, to right: Austin M. Lloyd, Chair- 
man of Fire Prevention Committee of Lakewood, Ohio, a prize-winner; J. H. R. Timanus; 
Arthur Von Thaden, Manager of Chamber's Insurance Dept.; Michael T. Kenna; John Ash- 
mead, Chairman of Fire Prevention Committee of Hartford; and George W. Elliott, Chairman 
of Philadelphia Fire Prevention Committee, another prize-winner. 


Business’ Role In Defense 


Dominates U.S. Chamber Meet 


ISCUSSION of the general 
D problems of American busi- 

ness and the relationships be- 
tween business and government — 
ordinarily the backbone of the pro- 
grams of the annual meetings of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States — was relegated to a secondary 
role by the all-consuming interest in 
defense matters manifested as the 
organization’s leaders gathered at 
Washington on April 29 for the three- 
day session of the 29th Annual Meet- 
ing. From the address of retiring 
President James S. Kemper, Chicago 
insurance executive, to the present- 
ing of the various activities reports, 
the shadow of world events and of 
the defense program which the United 
States has been forced to initiate was 
always in evidence. 

The trend of discussion disclosed 
that the new and grave problems ris- 
ing on the world horizon were of 
two types — the immediate problems 
involved in carrying out the national 
defense program, and the long-range 
problems involved in buttressing the 
national economy to withstand the 
trains expected when war ends and 
the task of reconstruction begins. At- 


tention centered upon the necessity 
for expanding production to meet de- 
fense requirements and normal needs, 
for the curtailment of unessential ac- 
tivities by government and business, 
for the adoption of sound fiscal poli- 
cies, and for the preservation of the 
democratic pattern of political and 
economic institutions. 

Elected president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States to 
succeed James S. Kemper was Albert 
W. Hawkes of Montclair, N. J., 
president of Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Robert V. Fleming, Washington, 
D. C., president and chairman of the 
board of the Riggs National Bank, 
was named treasurer. John W. 
O’Leary, Chicago, chairman of the 
board of Arthur J. O’Leary and Son 
Company, was chosen chairman of 
the executive committee. 

Divisional vice-presidents elected 
were: George S. Hawley, Bridgeport, 
Conn., president of the Bridgeport 
Gas Light Company: Clem D. Johns- 
ton, Roanoke, Va., president of the 
Roanoke Public Warehouse : Thomas 
S. Hammond. Harvey, TIl.. president 
of the Whiting Corporation: T. N. 
Tate, St. Paul, Minn., vice-president 
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of the Weyerhauser Sales Company ; 
James FF. Owens, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., president of the Oklahoma Gas 
and [lectric Company, and [tric A, 
Johnston, Spokane, Wash., president 
of Brown-Johnston Company. 

Under the arrangement made re 
cently at a meeting of the Chamber's 
board of directors two new directors 
representing insurance have been 
chosen. They are Carl N. Jacobs, 
Stevens Point, Wis., president of the 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, and John M. Thomas, Pitts 
burgh, president of the National 
Union Fire Insurance Company. 
They succeeded J. H. R. Timanus, 
Philadelphia, secretary of the Phila 
delphia Contributionship for the In- 
surance of Houses from I.oss_ by 
Fire, and John C. Harding, Chicago, 
vice-president of the Springfield Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company. 

Mr. Timanus officiated at the pres 
entation of awards to the representa- 
tives of cities adjudged winners in 
the Chamber’s 1940 Inter-Chamber 
Fire Waste Contest. Winner of the 
grand award was Hartford, Conn. 
Winners in the population classifi- 
cations were Philadelphia, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Hartford, Conn.; Lake 
wood, Ohio; Parkersburg, W. Va., 
and Salisbury, N. C. 

Presentation of awards in the 1940 
Inter-Chamber City and Rural Health 
Conservation Contest was by Dr. J. 
L. Rice of New York, president-elect 
of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation. Honor roll cities were Palti- 
more, Fvanston, TIll.: Greenwich, 
Conn.; Hackensack, N. J.: Hartford, 
Conn.: Honolulu, Madison, Wis. ; 
Memphis, Tenn.;: Newton, Mass., 
and Pasadena, Calif. Special awards 
for tuberculosis control went to Hart- 
ford, Conn., and Newton, Mass. Most 
effective syphilis control programs 
were adjudged to have been carried 


out by Chicago, Louisville, Ky.: 
Memphis, Tenn., and Pasadena, 


N drawing up a set of resolutions 

under the title “The Task Ahead 

\ Business Program”, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce saw fit to express 
itself upon two insurance subjects 

- insurance supervision and regula- 
tion, and fire waste. Upon the topic 
of insurance supervision and regula- 
tion the document stated: 

“The safety record of insurance in 
both normal and abnormal times is the 
result of sound and wise principles and 
methods. under regulations laid down 
bv the states. The performance of ef 
fective state regulation has heen out- 
standing. The present svstem of regu 
lation offers a vehicle for steadv im- 
provement which makes unnecessarv 
anv form of federal reculation. The 
characteristics of insurance render this 
essentially a problem for state rather 
than federal control. 
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“State insurance officials should, at 
public expense, continue to cooperate 
with the like officials of other states to 
the end that the insuring public is as- 
sured of fair rates and of the solvency 
of the insurance carriers. To this end 
established rating systems applied 
through rating bureaus or other expert 
bodies are essential. Solvency tests 
should be supported by periodic exami- 
nations made by full-time salaried em- 
ployes of the state participating in the 
examination. Investments should be de- 
termined by the quality of the security 
regardless of the situs. Taxes should 
be fair and levied directly without re- 
gard to local investment requirements. 
The purchasers of insurance should be 
able to obtain from authorized com- 
panies in any state the coverage which 
their individual necessities require. The 
principle of co-insurance, or average 
distribution, should be permitted. The 
regulation of insurance should avoid in- 
terference with functions properly be- 
longing to management.” 

Concerning fire waste 
ing statement was made: 

“The deplorable loss of thousands of 
human lives and property damage of 
hundreds of millions of dollars caused 
each year by preventable fire is a drain 
on resources which should be elimi- 
nated. This annual loss seriously affects 
our normal gain in national assets and 
may curtail production that is now so 
essential. The importance of defense 
calls for constant attention to preventive 
measures for all contingencies. It is 
the duty of each person, each associa 
tion, and the whole nation to eliminate 
preventable waste through fire. In re- 
ducing the number of preventable fires, 
proper state and municipal legislation is 
necessary. Approved modern building 
codes and ordinances to regulate the 
use of hazardous material and processes 
are essential. Personal liability for dam- 
ages to others through fire caused by 
negligence should be enforced in ways 
that will bring home to individuals their 
proper responsibility. States that are 
without the model arson law, which 


the follow- 


provides adequate and uniform legisla- 
tion against the crime of arson, should 
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JAMES S. KEMPER 


Retiring President of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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adopt such legislation. This legislation 
would subject to penalties not only the 
persons who burn the property of oth- 
ers, but persons who wilfully and mali- 
ciously burn their own buildings or aid 
or procure such burning.” 


ee @ ® 
OUR leading insurance execu- 
tives presented, at the special 


meeting of the risk group, a well- 
rounded picture of the important role 
which insurance plays in affording 
security to the individual and in pro- 
moting national defense. 

John L. Train, president of the 
Utica Mutual Insurance Company, 
Utica, N. Y., delivered the most in- 
teresting address — from the insu- 
rance point of view — in stressing 
the necessity of and the trend toward 
comprehensive insurance for present 
day needs ; his remarks upon the sub- 
ject are to be found in detail below. 

Esmond Ewing, vice-president of 
the Travelers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., who presided 
at the meeting of the insurance group, 
reviewed the achievements of insur- 
ance in the United States. He pointed 
out that insurance in America is a 





monument to the energy, resourceful- 
ness, and cooperative ability which 
has given the people of this country 
the best insurance in the world in 
generous volume. The investment of 
the funds of insurance companies in 
every American community, he as- 
serted, has strengthened the economic 
structure of the nation. 

The relation of insurance to na- 
tional defense was treated of at length 
by Charles C. Hannah, vice-president 
of the Fireman’s Fund Insurance 
Company, San Francisco. 

Insurance as a stimulant to thrift 
was taken as a text by William J. 
Graham, vice-president of the Equi- 
table Life Insurance Society, New 
York. He proposed that taxes on life 
insurance premiums be abolished. He 
stated that in Great Britain today, 
despite extraordinary conditions, a re 
bate of income tax is allowed on life 
insurance premium within certain 
statutory limits. 

“The people who will take care of 
themselves and pay for the privilege 
of doing so are serving their country 
as well as themselves,” he pointed 
out. 


Comprehensive Insurance For 
Present Day Needs 


An Address 
By JOHN L. TRAIN 
PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER, 

UTICA MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Delivered before the Conference Meeting on 
Insurance, 29th annual meeting of the Cham- 
her of Commerce of the United States, Wash- 

ington, D. C., April 30. 


surance buyer there is no ade- 
quate comprehensive insurance 
for his present day needs. It is true 
that there are insurances available to 
a buyer which are in a sense compre- 
hensive, but each of them is limited in 
its application to a particular field of 
insurance. Each policy of insurance 
must conform to the confining cate- 
gory which separates insurance into 
“kinds.” There is no One insurance 
policy which will protect the insured 
from all insurable economic loss, nor 
is there any one company which has 
the power to write such a policy. 
This is not to say that the recent 
trend toward putting more and 
broader coverage into a single policy, 
whether or not it is labeled “com- 
prehensive,” is not desirable. It is a 
step in the right direction and it does 
tend to facilitate the buying of insur- 
ance ; but it is a small drop in a large 
bucket, and at best a palliative. 


oe the standpoint of the in- 


‘I suspect that no ultimate solution 
is possible until we approach the 
problem from a new angle — that of 
the insurance buyer — nor until we 
get back to the first principles of in- 
surance. 

The function of insurance is to 
eliminate uncertainty. It does this by 
permitting the individual, for a con- 
sideration, to shift his risk of loss to 
an insurer. Unless the insurer takes 
all the risks, the uncertainty to the in- 
dividual is not eliminated although it 
may be more or less reduced. When 
a buyer of insurance comes to us with 
a statement that he is subject to eco- 
nomic loss and asks us to assume his 
risk of loss so that he can devote him 
self to the conservation or creation of 
capital, it is no answer to tell him 
that we will assume only some of the 
risks to which he is subject, and that 
as to the rest he must go to other in- 
surers. We do not even give him 
complete satisfaction as to those risks 














we .do assume. We say, “We will 
take this risk only if it is defined in 
this or that particular manner, and 
if it is subject to these exclusions, 
and if you comply with certain con- 
ditions.” We have considered our 
own problems first and his second; 
we have not completely relieved him 
from his fear of economic disaster ; 
we have only complicated his prob- 
lem, leaving him to work out the so- 
lution as best he can. 


What reason, or even excuse can 
we give a buyer who asks us why, if 
we are an insurance company, we 
cannot insure him completely against 
all of the risks to which he is subject ? 
To tell him that a casualty company 
may write only casualty and surety, 
that a fire company can write only 
fire, or a life company only life is to 
give him a stone when he asks for 
bread. It is of no importance to him 
how we divide the losses he may in- 
cur; he is interested only in buying 
protection against whatever loss may 
occur, 


In order to completely insure a 
buyer, in order to issue a completely 
comprehensive policy, the insurer 
must, obviously, be able to write pol- 
icles covering loss from any source. 

The consequences to an individual 
can be drastic no matter how the loss 
occurs ; whether by reason of an ac- 
cident to himself, curtailing his earn- 
ing power or cutting it off entirely, 
or by reason of some liability im- 
posed upon him by law, or because 
his property is destroyed by fire or 
stolen, or damaged by windstorm, 
flood or earthquake. He is not in- 
terested in the kinds of insurance, 
nor even in the manner in which the 
loss may occur. He is interested 
solely in eliminating his uncertainty 
as to what the effect on him will be if 
loss does occur. 


Some progress has been made in 
answering part of his problem, but 
only, as stated above, within the field 
of a particular kind of insurance, em- 
pirically limited. For instance, a 
workmen’s compensation and em- 
ployers’ liability policy completely 
answers the need of the average 
manufacturer, but only in the limited 
field of specific liability imposed upon 
him by a particular statute or stat- 
utes. It makes no attempt to, nor was 
it designed to, nor could it possibly, 
with the rigid limitations on insurers, 
protect him against other liability im- 
posed upon him by law, or protect 
him from loss by fire, or from any 
other economic loss. It is confined 
solely to the employer-employee rela- 
tionship. 


_ Another example of a partial solu- 
tion is the so-called combination au- 
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tomobile policy. It is possible, with 
two insurers issuing this policy, to 
protect the buyer against (a) eco- 
nomic loss from liability imposed 
upon him by law for damages caused 
by accident arising out of the owner- 
ship, maintenance or use of the auto- 
mobile, (b) economic loss caused by 
injury to or destruction of the auto- 
mobile itself or (c) economic loss 
caused by injury to or death of the 
insured himself while driving or rid- 
ing in the automobile. It is an ap- 
proach of sorts to the solution of the 
problem, but, here again, limited in 
its application. It ignores all liability 
imposed by law upon the buyer ex- 
cept that arising out of his automo- 
bile, and it ignores injury to or de- 
struction of any property of the buyer 
except the automobile. Also, of 
course, it requires two insurers in- 
stead of one, and contains so much 
verbiage that the mechanics of print- 
ing the policy present a real problem 
— to the insurers. 

There is, however, a vital defect in 
that part of this coverage which re- 
lates to injury to or destruction of 
the automobile itself — the automo- 
bile comprehensive physical damage 
portion. Insurance is provided under 
this coverage for all loss of or dam- 
age to the automobile from any cause 
except collision or upset, damage 
caused by windstorm, hail, falling or 
thrown objects, or resulting from 
glass breakage, explosion, earthquake 
or riot not being considered collision 
losses under this coverage. 

This defect is that we give the 
buyer something he does not need and 
something which should not be in- 
sured at all — coverage for losses of 
a dollar or two which impose no real 
burden on the insured and which cost 
the companies far too much in claim 
expense in relation to the actual 
losses. This coverage should be writ- 
ten on a deductible basis, and should 
be sold only with collision coverage, 
also on a deductible basis. For ex- 
ample, the company with which I am 
associated has hundreds of these 
claims, the average value of which is 
$9.50 — and the claims expense cost 
runs about $3.50 per claim. It is ap- 
parent that for the premium charged, 
we are actually doing the buyer a 
disservice by insuring these small 
claims. We should do a much better 
job and could if we concentrated on 
providing coverage at low cost for 
the really serious losses which may 
have grave economic consequences. 
That is to say, insurance should con- 
cern itself with those losses which 
may occur but which are not certain 
to occur, and which the insured can- 
not pay without serious inconveni- 
ence, 
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More instances could be given of 
attempts to furnish a limited compre- 
hensive coverage — such as reporting 
fire covers, certain types of fidelity 
and surety bonds and some kinds of 
inland marine floater or all risk poli- 
cies. Even the comparatively simple 
plate glass policy, has, within its nar- 
row field, aspects of a comprehensive 
policy. 

But until the laws of the various 
states permit a single insurer to pro- 
vide in one policy all the insurance 
needed by a buyer, the problem will 
remain unsolved, and in point of fact, 
will become more and more embar- 
rassing, not only to the companies, 
but to the insurance officials. The 
insurance law of New York has been 
recently recodified, but nothing was 
done, nor as far as I know, even ser1- 
ously suggested, to permit any li- 
censed insurer to write all kinds of 
insurance. Possibly this question is 
or will be someday on the agenda of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. This is the 
logical place to begin to work out the 
answer to the problem, because they, 
in theory at least, have primarily the 
interest of the insurance buyer at 
heart. 

We should be able to say io a 
buyer of insurance, ‘Here is one pol- 
icy which will furnish you with com- 
plete insurance protection.” To an 
individual this single policy would 
afford insurance against economic loss 
whether arising out of (a) liability 
imposed upon him because of his 
negligent acts or use of property or 
out of (b) injury to or loss or de- 
struction of his property by fire, 
theft, earthquake, windstorm or what- 
ever cause, or out of (c) injury to or 
death of the individual himself, cut- 
ting off or depleting his earning 
power. This would be truly a com- 
prehensive insurance policy. 

To an individual in business or to 
a corporation such a policy would 
afford the same complete protection 
although of course the hazards would 
be more and greater. It would afford 
insurance against economic loss (a) 
because of liability to others, includ- 
ing employees, (b) because of injury 
to or destruction of owned property, 
(c) because of employees’ dishon- 
esty, (d) because of failure to com 
plete contractual obligations, (e) be- 
cause of loss of profits due to inter- 
ruption of business; in fact against 
loss from any event the occurrence of 
which is not certain and which can 
be measured. 

There is no doubt but that the 
difficulties in working out such a pro- 
gram are real but they are not in- 
superable. It is obvious that the first 
step is to permit insurance companies 
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to write all kinds of insurance. The 
next is to look at the needs of the 
insurance buyer. In the long run 
what is good for the buyer must be 
good for the company and conversely 
what will not aid the buyer will not 
aid the company, any temporary gain 
to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
third step is implicit in the second 
and I strongly suspect is the most im- 
portant of all. That is for all insurers 
to remember that insurance is insur- 
ance whether written by mutual, 
stock or reciprocal; that unsound 
practices or mistakes of one react to 
the disadvantage of all; that only as 
we combine to produce the best 
product at the cheapest cost can we 
justify our existence to the insurance 
buyer. Companies or classes of com- 
panies may seem to gain temporary 
advantages over others by the use of 
special plans or practices, but unless 
such devices are sound they will 
eventually react disadvantageously to 
their proponents. 


HE insurance buying public and 

the supervisory officials may well 
wonder with whose interests we are 
most concerned, when they see and 
hear us bickering and wrangling 
among ourselves, unless we, as in- 
surers, present a united front and 
work together to promote insurance 
as insurance; unless we refrain from 
those competitive practices which, 
while advancing temporarily the in- 
terests of some, permanently retard 
the sound evolution of insurance, we 
will at last — and perhaps at a time 
not too far removed — find ourselves 
in a morass from which we cannot 
extricate ourselves. When that time 
comes it will be too late for self-regu- 
lation and insurance as a private en- 
terprise will have disappeared. 

All that I have said up to now has 
had to do with a general situation. I 
believe that over a period of time 
this situation will be corrected. It is 
not impossible or impracticable. In 
England an insurance company is just 
that and wholly that; it is not only 
a casualty company or a fire company 
or a life company. What can be ac- 
complished under a system is exem- 
plified in London Lloyds. What is 
workable there possibly is workable 
here, even though our multiplicity of 
state laws may make the working- 
out difficult. As I see it, we must 
find an answer. Our economic wel- 
fare, our system of government, de- 
pend upon the initiative of the in- 
dividual and his ability to create and 
preserve capital wealth. All that we, 
as insurers, can do, we must do, not 
wholly perhaps from selfish motives, 
but so that we may continue to exist 
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under what is not yet a completely 
regimented régime directed by all- 
powerful administrators. 

If we have not done all that we 
could do, at least we are doing some- 
thing. The most recent step is the 
comprehensive liability policy. This 
also is an attempt to write a complete 
policy — complete that is, within a 
particular field; the field of liability. 
However, this policy, although broad- 
er than many of the other policies 
referred to above, because its field is 
broader, is itself a limited policy. It 
is limited, not only as to those haz- 
ards for which coverage is specifically 
denied in the exclusions, but also in 
the insuring agreement itself. It does 
not insure against all liability — it 
insures against only liability imposed 
by law. This last statement is not 
literally true. The policy does cover 
specific types of assumed liability — 
warranties of goods or products, and 
certain written contractual obliga- 
tions, such as leases and elevator 
maintenance contracts — but the 
greater part of the insurance afforded 
is with respect to liability imposed by 
law, and the limited coverage for as- 
sumed liability need only be noted in 
passing. 

The liability imposed by law is 
further restricted. It is limited to lia- 
bility for damages, including damages 
for care and loss of services, because 
of bodily injury, sickness or disease, 
including death at any time resulting 
therefrom, or because of injury to or 
destruction of property, as the case 
may be. And, in turn, damages are 
restricted to those caused by accident. 

Thus the scope of a comprehensive 
policy in the field of liability insur- 
ance is limited to 

I. Liability imposed by law, for 

(a) damages because of bodily 
injury or injury to prop- 
erty which are 
(1) caused by accident. 

It is interesting and will undoubt- 
edly be necessary to conjecture what 
the result would be if any one of these 
three limitations were to be modified. 
Already policies are being offered 
with the insurance not limited to a 
caused by accident basis. ‘This, of 
course, broadens the coverage to in- 
clude disease and sickness not occur- 
ring as a result of an accident. 

So also are some policies being of- 
fered with the coverage not limited to 
a damages for bodily injury basis. 
Although damages for care and loss 
of service is included, the term bodily 
injuries is not as broad as the term 
personal injuries. False imprison- 


ment, libel and slander are excluded 
under bodily injuries but included 
under personal injuries. This exten- 





sion, too, in specific instances may be 
desirable. 

However, even in taking this step 
we have a little faltered. There is a 
trend to minimize the application of 
the policy to permit a vociferous mi- 
nority to reject certain hazards which 
actually are and should be kept in 
the comprehensive field. I think we 
are probably at fault here for not 
having, in the past, developed the cov- 
erages better. 

This trend has been evident from 
the very first. As originally contem- 
plated the comprehensive liability pol- 
icy was to be so in actuality, limited 
only, except for the necessary exclu- 
sions, by the language of the insur- 
ing agreement to liability imposed by 
law for damages because of bodily in- 
juries and property damage, caused 
by accident. But before the policy 
was promulgated concessions were 
made. At that point the validity of 
the policy as a comprehensive policy 
began to be questionable. The con- 
cessions were first, that product lia- 
bility need not be included; second, 
that contractual liability need not be 
included ; third, that property damage 
need not be included. Later further 
concessions were made, all weakening 
the policy as a comprehensive policy. 
All hazards at a specific location were 
permitted to be excluded, if any haz- 
ard at such location was insured with 
another company, in order to comply 
with requirements beyond the in- 
sured’s control. 


These concessions were made on 
the ground of practicability and sale- 
ability. Perhaps they were well made. 
But a line must somewhere be drawn 
or comprehensive insurance will be 
only schedule insurance with auto- 
matic coverage for new hazards and 
exposures. So far they have only 
emphasized the shortcomings of the 
old, without correcting them in the 
new. 


At the present time, the needs of 
the insurance buyer are being only 
partially met. Comprehensive insur- 
ance is still in the experimental stage. 
The insurance industry can and will 
successfully complete the experiment 
with the cooperation of the insurance 
buying public and governmental au- 
thority. 

In a word — and the last I have — 
comprehensive insurance coverages 
for present day needs are far from 
ideal; but if we and the supervisory 
authorities work together in applying 
new ideas to first principles, we our- 
selves can voluntarily give the insur- 
ance buyer what he wants and needs, 
and what he will eventually get, if 
not with our cooperation, then with- 
out it. 
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HE world is in a whirlpool and 

the cry of every individual and 

every institution is for security. 
Brokers, agents and companies want 
it and so does the man in the street. 
In many parts of Europe human 
rights, which New England has al- 
ways believed to be fundamental, are 
being traded for hollow promises of 
security which seem to us to be 
empty and false. I have been asked 
to discuss some of the future trends. 
A prophet in times like these would 
have to be not only brave but rash. 
Nevertheless some unmistakable 
changes are on the way. 

Insurance in the United States de- 
veloped very largely from English 
experience. A number of the British 
companies did business in the colo- 
nies and during the early years of 
the republic, greatly influencing the 
development here. They operated not 
only in the far-flung and constantly ex- 
panding British Empire but in almost 
every civilized country in the world. 
Most of them were large and: strong. 
There was practically no regulation 
on the part of the government and 
each company could engage in as 
many types of insurance as it wished. 
The great British companies today 
continue to write many lines of in- 
surance. 

In the beginning that was pretty 
much the system in the United States. 
A large part of our colonial insur- 
ance grew up around the coffee 
houses, as it did in England, and 
when companies were formed they 
were usually authorized to do a life, 
fire and marine business. Some of 
them were even chartered to do 
banking. 

This was changed by the great 
New York fire of 1835 which de- 
stroyed the Wall Street area with a 
loss of some $15,000,000, a lot of 
money at that time. Many companies 
were unable to pay their obligations. 
This led people to believe that fire 
insurance was more dangerous than 
other forms and that there should be 
some separation of powers. That be- 
lief was accentuated by the second 
great New York fire of 1845 which 
again caused the demise of a large 
number of companies. 

With the beginning of state regu- 





lation in Massachusetts and New 
York a line of demarcation between 
the fire business and the life business 
had been drawn and as the casualty 
lines developed they too were placed 
in a separate compartment. This 
separation of powers was undoubted- 
ly desirable and in the interest of se- 
curity as so many of our companies 
were small and new and did not have 
the advantage of tradition, experi- 
enced management or adequate cap- 
ital. 

But now there is a trend towards 
liberalization of powers and compre- 
hensive coverages. The growth and 
spread of business in so many new 
lines has carried with it the ramifi- 
cation of insurance. There is a na- 
tural desire on the part of the public 
to avoid worry and purchase its in- 
surance in a package rather than in 
a number of separate policies. 

There should be no question on the 
part of anyone that life insurance 
must be kept free from the hazards 
of other lines. It is based upon actu- 
arial calculations and given efficient 
management and a sound financial 
policy should be the safest of all 
human undertakings. But in fire, 
casualty and marine there are many 
lines which are quite as logically one 
as the other and there is considerable 
overlapping. 

The tendency towards handling 
several types of insurance by one or- 
ganization is indicated by the de- 
velopment of groups or fleets of com- 
panies which do both fire and casu- 
alty business and are under unified 
financial control. The present sepa- 
ration of powers, so rigid under the 
New York statute, is often controlled 
by practical agreement rather than 
by any theoretical distinction. The 
trend of the future is undoubtedly 
towards comprehensive policies and 
broad coverages which more effec- 
tively meet the public need. 

The peace and security of the in- 
surance business is often threatened 
by the conflict between the stocks 
and the mutuals. The large demands 
of the defense program intensified the 
struggle. Each type has its advan- 
tages and the bitter attacks which are 
sometimes made by the advocates of 
one against the other are neither wise 
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nor justified. We have had both 
stock and mutual companies from the 
earliest times and it isn’t possible to 
answer the question so often asked 
by the public: “Which is the better?” 
The difference is largely in type of 
management. The security of the 
public is determined not by the type 
but by financial strength and honest 
and efficient management. The stocks 
urge their service and dependability 
and the mutuals are usually able to 
give a lower price. 

Indications are that the stocks and 
mutuals are becoming more alike. 
The mutuals are gradully shedding 
the assessment feature, which is a 
competitive handicap, by building up 
surpluses. The stocks are seriously 
considering meeting the price com- 
petition by the distribution of a por- 
tion of the profits to their policyhold- 
ers through participation. 


While insurance like every other 
form of business activity is based 
upon self-interest it is enlightened 
self-interest at its best. There is a 
sharing of the risk in all forms of 
insurance. A _ spirit of cooperation 
and mutual help is at the bottom of 
it all. 

Healthful competition and _ rivalry 
have made the entire insurance struc- 
ture more efficient and serviceable to 
the public. The wiser heads among 
both stocks and mutuals are coming 
to realize that there is reason for 
rivalry but not for bitterness; that 
both the stocks and mutuals are hon- 
ored members of one great family; 
that senseless attacks injure the en- 
tire structure. 

The price which is fair for the 
public to pay for insurance, and for 
many other commodities too, is often 
a very difficult matter to determine. 
One of the most difficult duties of 
those state departments which have 
rating powers is to determine what 
is fair and equitable both to the con- 
sumer and to the companies them- 
selves. . 

Rating is comparatively new and 
still in a state of flux. We are expe- 
rimenting and learning and must not 
be too dogmatic about it. In some 
branches rating has made very great 
progress towards accuracy and the 
companies and the organizations 
which represent them are entitled to 
very great credit. This is true in 
workmen’s compensation and also in 
automobile insurance. In fire and 
surety too much dependence is 
placed on the judgment of individuals 
and not enough consideration is given 
to the loss ratios and other factors. 

The huge contracts which have to 
be taken care of because of the de- 
fense program bring many perplexing 
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problems to the front. Old ones are 
intensified and new problems have 
arisen. Most of them revolve around 
the amount which can properly be 
expended for management and ac- 
quisition where premiums aggregat- 
ing hundreds of thousands of dollars 
are involved. 
e* 2 ® 


HE theory of insurance has been 

not only to spread the risk but 
to avoid unfair discrimination. The 
theory is undoubtedly right, it has 
been written into the law, and every- 
one would like to see it successful. 
The difficulty is that as a practical 
matter mathematical equality often 
does not seem to work. In the larger 
risks the very substantial amounts 
allowed for acquisition and other ex- 
penses make the rating structure 
vulnerable. 

If the sums paid out in commis- 
sions are not commensurate with the 
amount of work and service required, 
there is a temptation towards rebat- 
ing and paying part of it in devious 
ways. While it is fair enough for the 
social good to give all possible bene- 
fit to the small man and look to the 
larger enterprises for the substantial 
profits, the end sought is often de- 
feated for large commissions and 
charges encourage self-insurance, 
controlled agencies, the formation of 
affiliated insurance companies and va- 
rious other methods of cutting in. 

It is clear that some readjustment 
of the rating structure may be neces- 
sary which would give recognition to 
the lower expense and acquisition 
costs on larger risks. Experience and 
retrospective rating are promising 
developments. It is also probable that 
where a large number of similar risks 
are grouped together under common 
ownership or control, special rating 
plans based in part on the loss ratios 
will have to be developed. 

It is not surprising that the pro- 
ducing forces of the nation consider 
the growth of mutual insurance and 
the unwillingness of large buyers to 
pay premiums based on the accepted 
rates of commissions a threat to their 
security. The occasional insistence 
on higher rates than are necessary in 
some lines of insurance has done 
more than anything else to promote 
the growth of mutuals. If the rates 
are reasonable and there is not too 
much profit in them the stock compa- 
nies are in far better position to com- 
pete successfully. Wise and alert 
leaders, among them the President of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, recognize that some 
organic changes may have to be made 
in the commission structure so that 
those who render responsible service 
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shall be better compensated than the 
mere salesman. Never has there been 
greater need for wise and progres- 
sive leadership among the companies 
and in the producing forces. 

The problem of the producing 
forces is not one of diminishing vol- 
ume or lack of opportunity. The 
need for men who can sell is no less 
today than it ever was. The busi- 
ness must be made to fit the needs 
and demands of the times. All of us 
must realize that no one, whether he 
sells legal advice, typewriters or in- 
surance, is entitled to anything unless 
it is earned. Those who are unfit 
either by training, experience or 
character, and those who receive but 
do not earn must be discouraged so 
that the conscientious, the competent 
and the efficient may earn a decent 
living fully commensurate with the 
emolument in other lines of endeavor. 

While some adjustments may have 
to be made in the rating and com- 
mission structures, there should be 
no cause for discouragement or 
gloom among agents and _ brokers. 
There is no place for defeatism in 
the insurance structure. The huge 
volume of all kinds of insurance with 
which this country is impregnated is 
largely the result of intelligent and 
effective salesmanship. The agency 
forces have done much not only to 
increase the volume and spread of 
insurance but to promote the tre- 
mendous growth of all manner of 
business and industry, the like of 
which the world has never seen. In- 
surance is still in the stride of youth. 
There will be more opportunity than 
ever for intelligent salesmanship and 
loyal service when the world has 
been reconstituted, as it soon must 
be, on a higher plane. 


' 
HE problems I have mentioned 
which affect security, and many 

others which I have not, are insig- 
nificant compared with the world 
crisis which is undermining accepted 
ideals and institutions in every coun- 
try in the world. The security of 
insurance is, of course, the future of 
the United States. If the railroads, 
the utilities, the industrial enter- 
prises, the farms, the homes, the 
apartments and the hotels, the schools 
and the cultural centers are pros- 
perous, insurance will thrive. It can 
grow and flourish only as the coun- 
try grows and flourishes. 

Insurance as we know it thrives 
only in democratic and_ self-govern- 
ing countries. It is essentially a 
product of private enterprise and vol- 
untary cooperation. In_ totalitarian 
states it is an entirely different kind 
of institution. There it becomes an 


arm of the state, run and controlled 
by the state as a governmental func- 
tion. 

Of all the great business and fi- 
nancial institutions which make up 
this great country insurance has 
stood out most predominantly for 
equality and cooperation in the 
search for security and the common 
good. While companies may be dom- 
iciled here or there insurance as such 
knows no state lines and national 
boundaries are but lines drawn upon 
a map. 

If the lamps of freedom have been 
permanently extinguished in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, and if there is 
danger that they be extinguished in 
the Western Hemisphere, the out- 
look for the future of insurance is 
indeed dark. But there is no place 
in this country, and certainly not in 
New England, for fear and discour- 
agement. Large areas of the world 
have often been conquered by force 
and might of arms but such con- 
quests have never endured. Even the 
empire of Napoleon could not hold 
together when he ceased to be a 
liberator. In the long history of the 
world the mind and spirit have al- 
ways finally triumphed over the con- 
quests of the sword. 


Those who established the first 
settlements on the rocky shores and 
amidst the forests of this land earned 
both economic and political freedom 
in a school of hardship and toil. Man 
triumphed over nature in proportion 
to his enterprise, his energy and his 
character. Our nation was conceived 
upon the equal opportunity of all, 
without regard to race and _ nation- 
ality, to share in the fruits of the 
earth and to exercise as fundamental 
and inalienable rights freedom of 
speech, press, religion and assemb- 
lage. For more than 150 years this 
nation has grown and prospered not 
only because of its wide domain and 
rich resources but because our peo- 
ple have maintained inviolate these 
fundamental ideals. 

Some individuals and some nations 
have little concern with right and 
wrong but are guided very largely by 
expediency. This has never been true 
of New England and, I take it, is 
not true today. In fundamental 
things New England knows the right 
from the wrong and is willing to 
stand erect and defend right against 
wrong. 

There is no question in the mind 
of anyone steeped in American tra- 
dition but that those nations which 
are struggling for self-government 
and for freedom are right, and that 
those nations which seek politically 

(Continued on page 22) 
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T IS eminently fitting at the close 
| of the first quarter century of the 

Workmen’s Compensation Sys- 
tem that we should review the ques- 
tion of medical practice under that 
law as it applies to the workmen, to 
the administrators of the law, to the 
doctors and to industry. 

The year 1914 marked an event of 
transcendent importance in the eco- 
nomic and industrial life of the State 
of New York, for on the first of July 
of that year there came into effect 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law. 
How profound an effect the operation 
of that law would have upon the state 
was little realized at that time. But 
that it did have a profound effect is 
universally recognized now. For the 
worker it meant that economically he 
was freed from the old, narrow and 
legal conception of the employer’s lia- 
bility, which had for so long, in effect, 
compelled him to carry an unequal 
part of the burden of cost of* indus- 
trial accidents; for the employer it 
meant the acceptance of a new rule 
of liability, freed of the conception 
that the master was liable only for his 
negligence, but rather that the indus- 
try became liable for the cost of acci- 
dents that arose out of and in the 
course of the employment, irrespec- 
tive of fault or negligence as a cause; 
for the public it meant the assump- 
tion of the ultimate cost of the main- 
tenance of such a system. And 
through this compulsory system of 
insurance, the workman was assured 
of the payment of his compensation, 
and the cost was equitably distributed 
over industry in proportion to the 
hazard of accident. 

May I at the outset direct your at- 
tention to a provision in Section 18 
of Article I from the New York 
State Constitution, which, after au- 
thorizing the legislature to establish 
a system of compensation for inju- 
ries, states that “all moneys paid by 
an employer to his employees or their 
legal representatives, by reason of the 
enactment of any of the laws herein 
authorized, shall be held to be a 
proper charge in the cost of operat- 
ing the business of the employer.” In 
this brief sentence is enunciated a 


vital principle, that all the costs of 
compensation of whatsoever nature 
and kind shall be passed along to the 
ultimate consumer as part of the price 
of everything we buy and part of the 
cost of every service for which we 
pay. In any consideration of the prob- 
lems of compensation, this funda- 
mental principle should not be lost to 
sight. To borrow an expression from 
the engineers, it is the “prime mover” 
in our compensation machine. Un- 
der that principle the people of the 
state of New York have paid and 
will continue to pay an ever growing 
burden of cost, which has now 
reached proportions well over $100,- 
000,000 a year. 

Among the benefits accruing to the 
workmen, the obligation of which is 
placed on the employer, to be passed 
on to the ultimate consumer, is the 
requirement for medical treatment. 
The provisions for medical treatment 
rank in importance with those for 
money payments. Certainly those 
provisions extend to a far greater 
number of persons than do the pro- 
visions for money benefits. For 
every person receiving compensation 
benefits there are probably two other 
persons who are entitled only to 
medical treatment. 

There are those today who are 
prone to criticise the existing provi- 
sions of the law regarding medical 
benefits as inadequate, as technical, 
as troublesome, and as a nuisance. 
They forget or do not understand 
the purpose of the law. To them let 
me point out that prior to 1914 the 
employer was not obligated to fur- 
nish to his injured worker medical 
treatment, and rarely did so beyond 
first aid. The injured worker oft- 
times was the victim of self-treat- 
ment or of the inadequate ministra- 
tions of a fellow-worker, with the all 
too frequent complication of infec- 
tions and of dire results of neglect. 
At other times he became the recipi- 
ent of charity treatment at a hospital 
and dispensary. Often, very often, 
the doctor who took care of the work- 
er’s family, of their coughs and colds, 
the children’s mumps and measles, 
found himself called upon to render 
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treatment to the head of the house- 
hold for serious injuries that arose 
out of his employment. Very fre- 
quently the doctor was obliged to 
write off to charity all or the major 
portion of his fee, and this, not be- 
cause of the will of the worker, but 
rather because of circumstances be- 
yond his control. The general dis- 
satisfaction of the worker and of the 
doctor with this situation was one 
of the factors in bringing about the 
abolition of the old employers’ lia- 
bility system and the inauguration of 
the compensation era. 


Then, too, let us not forget that 
we did not always have the liberal 
medical provisions in the Compensa- 
tion Law that now exist. When I 
first came into the administration of 
the law in 1915, the employer was 
liable for the cost of medical treat- 
ment for the first sixty days after an 
injury, and no more. However, na- 
ture knows no law but its own, and 
the process of healing could not be 
controlled by legislative fiat, and so 
we found, during the early years of 
administration of the law, that many 
cases in which the employer’s legal 
obligation was fulfilled for sixty 
days became, after that period, the 
responsibility solely of the injured 
worker, and the contribution of the 
doctor. In the effort to remedy this 
situation the law was amended to 
permit the Industrial Commission, in 
a proper case, to order treatments at 
the employer’s expense for a longer 
period. And this remained the law 
for many years. It was not, of 
course, entirely satisfactory in its op- 
eration. While many employers and 
insurance carriers recognized the 
principle underlying the law, there 
were, nonetheless, many cases in 
which authorization was not extended 
until after hearings, medical exami- 
nations and controverted issues de- 
cided by the Industrial Commission, 
and in many cases this controversy 
resulted in costly delays or a break 
in the continuity of treatments that 
did the patient no good. 


NE of the profound changes in- 

troduced by the enactment of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law 
was that underlying medical practice 
insofar as injured workers were con- 
cerned. No longer was that relation- 
ship solely one between the patient 
and the doctor. Under the Compen- 
sation Law the arrangement became 
a tripartite relationship. This was 
most important. But in a sense the 
arrangement became even broader, 
for the administrative officials under 
the law acquired definite interest in 
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and responsibility concerning the 
medical relationship. It was some- 
thing radically new to the doctor that 
he would be called upon to treat his 
patient for an injury, with the obli- 
gation on a third party to assume 
payment of his fee. The rule of con- 
fidential relationship between the 
doctor and his patient also became 
practically nullified in compensation 
cases. Since the effective administra- 
tion of the Compensation Law is de- 
pendent in important particulars upon 
the medical findings and opinions of 
the doctor, his observations and his 
record of the history of injury be- 
came an essential part of the practice 
of industrial medicine and surgery. 

With the obligation placed upon 
him for the cost of medical treat- 
ment, the employer demanded, and 
quite naturally so, the right to a 
voice in the selection of the doctor 
whose charges he would have to pay. 
The employer, likewise, was vitally 
interested in the results of the doc- 
tor’s treatment. Upon the doctor’s 
skill and integrity depended to a 
marked degree the amount of com- 
pensation that the employer or his 
agent, the insurance carrier, would 
have to pay. Insurance companies, 
which became the trustees, so to 
speak, of the funds of industry de- 
voted to compensation purposes, 
were obliged, in the interest of the 
industry which they served, to de- 
mand a voice in the selection of the 
doctor and the right to direct or ap- 
prove all necessary procedures that 
might be undertaken. It was as- 
sumed that the employer and insur- 
ance carrier were interested to pro- 
vide the best treatment at the lowest 
reasonable cost and, therefore, that 
the selection by them of the physician 
to treat the injured man was gener- 
ally wholly in the interest of the 
workman and designed to restore him 
to an earning capacity at the earliest 
practicable date. This ideal, if at- 
tainable, might be said to bring about 
the best results to the worker at the 
least practicable cost and in the 
shortest time. This was assumed to 
be in the public interest through a 
lowering of the cost charged upon all 
the people, and in the interest of the 
maintenance of the productive capa- 
city of the workers. 

But this conception of medical 
practice did not take account of a 
number of vital elements; it did not 
afford to the injured workman that 
wholly understandable human desire 
to be treated by a doctor of his own 
selection; it did not take account of 
the deep feeling of resentment on the 
part of the doctor who occasionally 
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saw his patient, who had entrusted to 
him the care and treatment of his 
family and perhaps of himself, being 
directed into the care of hands other 
than his own; it did not take account 
of the possibilities of frauds or other 
abuses that might arise; it did not 
take account of the possibilities of 
commercialization of practice of in- 
dustrial medicine and surgery. 

All these questions were pressing 
upon the Department of Labor for 
correction. Accordingly, in 1921, as 
Industrial Commissioner of the State, 
[ appointed an impartial committee 
to study this subject. That commit- 
tee was composed of representatives 
of both stock and mutual insurance, 
the State TIund,  self-insurers, the 
New York State Federation of 
labor, the Associated Industries of 
New York and four doctors repre- 
sentative of various interests in- 
volved, including the then president 
of the Medical Society of the State 
of New York, the president of the 
New York Society of Industrial 
Medicine, the president of one of the 
county medical societies within New 
York City, and the medical director 
of an insurance company. This com- 
mittee spent several months in a 
study of the problems presented. Its 
members held public hearings in all 
the larger cities of the State, and 
local doctors, representatives of hos- 
pitals, labor and employers were in- 
vited to attend, and did come before 
the committee and tell of facts in 
their possession and gave expressions 
of their opinions. 


The first and most immediate re- 
sult of that committee’s deliberations 
was a recommendation to abolish al- 
together the sixty-day limitation for 
medical treatment, and as the result 
of that committee’s ‘recommendation 
and the agreement of all parties 
brought about by the committee, the 
law was amended to provide that the 
employer shall be responsible for the 
treatment of his injured workmen 
for so long a time as the nature of 
the injury and the process of the 
healing may require. This amend- 
ment was made at the 1922 session 
of the legislature and placed the state 
of New York far out in advance of 
other states in the matter of liberal- 
ity with regard to medical treatment. 
This was an outstanding achievement, 
and few indeed among the states have 
come up to the New York standard. 

That committee also recommended 
that provision be made in the law for 
submission of reports by doctors. 
Curiously enough, up to that time the 
law was utterly silent in the matter 
of the doctor’s obligation to submit 





reports. And yet the administration 
of the law is largely dependent upon 
the doctor’s reports. Reports were 
regularly submitted by doctors de 
signated by insurance companies, but 
it was not uncommon to find cases 
treated by others for the full limit of 
sixty days without any report 

even without knowledge on the part 
of the employer or insurance carrier 
that treatments were being given 

until the discharge of the worker 
after the sixtieth day, and then only 
the submission of the doctor’s bill. 
It was not deemed practical to put 
the doctor under compulsion to make 
a report but the device was resorted 
to of providing in the law that no 
claim for services should be valid and 
enforceable unless within twenty 
days the doctor submitted a full re 
port of his diagnoses and treatment. 


L1lé committee on Medical Prob- 

lems made many other recom- 
mendations with reference both to 
medical treatment and to the admin 
istrative provisions. I believe that if 
the recommendations of that com- 
mittee had been wholeheartedly car- 
ried out and made effective as be- 
tween the state Labor Department, 
the doctors and industry, including 
the insurance carriers, much of the 
irritation and resentment and_ the 
abuses that finally culminated in the 
free choice provisions in 1935 would 
have been avoided. 


As a direct result of the work of 
this committee, I established in the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment in the Fall of 1922 a medical ad- 
visory committee to consider all ques- 
tions having to do with medical prac 
tice insofar as it related to work- 
men’s compensation. That commit- 
tee was made up of outstanding men, 
one from each of the major special- 
ties in medicine such as the general 
surgeon, the orthopedist, the patho- 
logist, the neurologist, the internist, 
the opthalmologist and the roentge- 
nologist. There was also added to the 
committee subsequently an expert in 
occupational diseases, which subject 
was even then coming to the fore as 
an important problem. This commit- 
tee, however, never had the oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate its value since 
it was abolished shortly thereafter by 
my sticcessor. 

One thing that came out of the de- 
liberations of the committee on medi- 
cal problems was the recognition of 
industrial medicine and surgery as a 
definite and specific entity, having its 
own characteristic problems and _ its 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Toronto, host to the recent meeting of the National Fire Protection Association, is one of the 


Dominion's leading insurance centers, 


Fire Hazard of War Effort 
Holds Attention of N.F.P.A. 


AJOR concern with the possi- 
M bility that sabotage through 
arson will be resorted to in 
an effort to hamstring the defense 
production program of industry in 
the United States and Canada, and 
minor concern with the problems 
which would arise were aerial bomb- 
ing extended to North America, com- 
bined to make the 45th annual meet- 
ing of the National Fire Protection 
Association one of the most interest- 
ing in its history. The meeting was 
held May 12-16 at the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, and attracted more 
than 1,000 of the leading fire pre- 
ventionists of the two countries. 
The emphasis upon preventing fires 
arising out of war conditions over- 
shadowed somewhat the solid con- 
tributions to the technology of fire 
protection contained in the reports 
of numerous committees which have 
been studying specialized problems, 
but sessions such as those of fire mar- 
shals’ section of the organization 
brought home to those in attendance 
the fact that war makes necessary 
the investigation of aspects of fire 





prevention which are negligible prob- 
lems in time of peace. 

Chosen as general officers of the 
National lire Protection Association 
for the coming year were: 

President — Alvah Small, Chicago. 

Vice-president David J. Price, 
Washington. 

Vice-president 
nor, Chicago. 

Secretary-treasurer — Hovey T. 
i‘reeman, Providence. 

Chairman Board of Directors — 
\lbert T. Bell, Atlantic City. 

The extremely valuable technical 
work which has been done by the 
National lire Protection Associa- 
tion’s membership during the past 
year was summarized, according to 
custom, in the reports which were 
made by fifteen of the Association’s 
forty-nine standing committees. These 
committees, each committed to the 
study of the numerous specialized 
problems which arise in connection 
with fire protection activities, are in 
virtually continuous session through 
correspondence, and their findings 
are highly regarded as guides to ef 


Richard I. Ver- 
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fective fire prevention work by inter- 
ested organizations. ‘he committees 
which did not report at the 1941 
meeting, of course, are still engaged 
in study of the problems assigned 
them, and will report their findings 
at later meetings. 

Among the more signiticant of the 
committee reports rendered at To- 
ronto are those of the: 

Committee on dust explosion haz- 
ards, which presented codes to mini- 
mize the hazard of grain dust ex- 
plosions which in the past have taken 
many lives and have resulted in the 
destruction of great quantities of es- 
sential foodstuffs. Suggested good 
practice requirements for the appli- 
cation of suction and for venting, pre- 
pared with the cooperation of the 
Terminal Grain Weighmasters’ Asso- 
ciation, were proposed to remove the 
fine floating dust which has been re- 
sponsible for previous elevator explo- 
sions, with suitable safeguards to 
prevent removing actual grain. The 
committee found that removing this 
fine dust has only a negligible effect 
on grain weights, and ranks as a 
major step in eliminating the dust 
explosion hazard. The committee 
also presented a proposed code for 
the prevention of dust ignitions in 
country grain elevators —- prepared 
by a subcommittee under the chair- 
manship of L.. C. Webster of the 
Northwest Country Elevator Associa- 
tion. It was pointed out that the 
committee’s attention previously has 
been directed primarily toward the 
problems of terminal elevators, but 
that it is now recognized that country 
elevators, while individually small 
units, have in the aggregate an im- 
portance comparable with that of 
terminal elevators, and should be safe- 
guarded properly. 

Special committee on electrical law 
drafting, which offered a suggested 
state electrical inspection law designed 
to set up machinery for state-wide 
inspection of electrical wiring and 
equipment to assure safe installations 
in compliance with the National Elec- 
trical Code. The spread of rural elec- 
trification has made it obvious that 
some method of making certain that 
rural installations come up to reason- 
ably high standards is necessary ; the 
suggestions of the special committee 
are designed to permit the accom- 
plishment of this without unduly dis- 
turbing the functioning of the elec- 
trical inspection programs which have 
been operating in a number of urban 
areas for many years with consider- 
able success. 

Committee on laws and ordinances, 
which suggested an ordinance cover- 
ing the storage, handling, sale, and 
transportation of explosives in cities 
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to supplant the previous National 
Fire Protection Association ordinance 
on the subject. 


Committee on field practice, which 
presented a new building code stand- 
ard on smoke pipes and furnace pipes, 
specifying the thickness of the metal, 
character of joints, method of support 
and maintenance, and other factors 
pertaining to the fire hazard. 

Committee on finishing processes, 
which recommended modification of 
the standards governing booths for 
paint spraying. A difficulty in con- 
nection with this process has been 
the satisfactory lighting of spraying 
booths, the standards previously hav- 
ing prohibited interior lighting and 
having recommended exterior light- 
ing through wire glass. Since this has 
not proved satisfactory it was rec- 
ommended that the standards be re- 
laxed to permit exterior lighting 
through safety glass. 

Committee on fire protection en- 
gineering education, which presented 
its development of a detailed outline 
of a suggested course in loss pre- 
vention, designed for engineering and 
architectural students. The purpose 
of the course — which was evolved 
under the direction of committee 
chairman Walter Kk. MacCormack of 
the department of architecture of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, who is also vice-president of the 
American Institute of Architects — 
is to give all graduates an under- 
standing of the fundamentals of fire 
protection and knowledge of the 
sources of information on fire hazard 
problems so that they may be equip- 
ped to deal with such matters as 
they arise in the course of architec- 
tural and engineering work. With 
the report was presented a summary 
of the instruction in fire protection 
now being given in colleges, uni- 
versities, and technical schools 
throughout the country. 

Committee on flammable liquids, 
which offered the results of a special 
study upon leakage of underground 
gasoline tanks. 

Committee on gases, which pre- 
sented two reports — one upon stand- 
ards for the prevention of explosions 
of anaesthetic gases in hospital oper- 
ating rooms, and another concerning 
the use of electrically conductive rub- 
ber in such locations. 

Committee on static electricity, 
which introduced a comprehensive 
study of the numerous industries and 
processes where fires and explosions 
due to static electrical sparks are to 
be feared. 

Committee on hazardous chemicals 
and explosives, which offered a re- 
port dealing with various hazardous 
chemicals, including data on the most 
effective extinguishing methods in 
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case of fire, the fire hazard character- 
istics, life hazard, and other per- 
tinent fire safety information. 

Committee on municipal fire ap- 
paratus, which presented its findings 
upon the use of trailer pumps and 
other auxiliary pumping equipment 
for use by city fire departments and 
auxiliary fire-fighting forces organ- 
ized for possible air-raid defense. 
The report pointed out that while 
trailer pumps have a valuable func- 
tion — as has been demonstrated dur- 
ing incendiary bombing raids on 
London — they also have limitations, 
particularly the fact that they are 
too small to permit carrying an ade- 
quate amount of hose and tools which 
are essential for practical fire-fighting. 

Committee on signaling systems 
and thermostats, which presented pro- 
posed amendments to the standards 
on municipal fire alarm systems cov- 
ering details of the connection of 
telephone lines to fire alarm head- 
quarters and other features. 

Committee on protection of rec- 
ords, which offered the text of a 
pamphlet addressed to business exec- 
utives on the subject of protection of 
business records against fire. It is 
felt that this subject has an especially 
important connection with defense in- 
dustries, where plans and specifica- 
tions of vital defense production must 
be protected against fire and sabotage. 
The report went into details of rec- 
ommended protective methods, safes 
and vaults, and safeguarding by du- 
plication. 

Committee on special extinguish- 
ing systems, which filed a report deal- 
ing with carbon dioxide fire protec- 
tion equipment, inert gas for fire and 
explosion protection, and foam ex- 
tinguishing systems. It called atten- 
tion to the development of new foam 
types which have a broader applica- 
tion than those previously available. 
They may be used on alcohol and 
similar liquids which have heretofore 
not been susceptible to this form of 
protection because of the solvent ac- 
tion of the alcohol or other substance 
on the foam. 

Committee on tanks, whose com- 
prehensive report proposed numerous 
modifications designed to bring ex- 
isting standards up to date, particu- 
larly to cover the fire hazards con- 
nected with welding processes. 

Because the program abounded in 
individuals prepared to speak with 
obvious authority the joint sessions of 
the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation’s fire marshals’ section and the 
Association of Canadian Fire Mar- 
shals proved among the best attended 
of the meeting. The large audiences 
heard Col. S. S. Wright, fire marshal 
of Nova Scotia, discuss fire control 
under the blackout; Superintendent 


V. A. M. Kemp, of the Royal Can- 
adian Mounted Police, explain the 
wartime duties of his organization ; 
assistant director Hugh H. Clegg, of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
of the United States Department of 
Justice; chief inspector James Mc- 
Isaac, of the Montreal Fire Preven- 
tion Bureau, speak of the control of 
heating hazards; A. B. Wright, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., analyze the citizen’s in- 
terest in fire prevention ; and Captain 
W. D. Slaght, of the Toronto Fire 
Prevention Bureau, explain fire de- 
partment records. Outstanding was 
a description of the Nazi bombers’ 
attacks upon Coventry, England, 
which was given by Lewis Parting- 
ton, a British auxiliary fire-fighter 
who aided in halting the flames which 
followed the raids. 
e @ ® 

URRENT developments in arson 

control were outlined for the fire 
marshals by Dr. R. C. Steinmetz, of 
the Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bu- 
reau, Chicago; A. Bruce Bielaski, of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers; and Harry Rethoret, of the 
Fire Underwriters Investigation and 
l.oss Information Bureau. 

One of the newer features of the 
conventions of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association is the Volunteer 
Firemen’s Forum, designed to per- 
mit informal discussion of the prob- 
lems which face the numerous small 
volunteer fire-fighting units which are 
so vital a factor in fire protection in 
many sections of the United States 
and Canada. The forum was presided 
over by Dr. David J. Price, of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. Prob- 
lems of mutual aid was the subject 
of an address by Warren Y. Kimball, 
associate editor of the “Volunteer 
Firemen Magazine.” Max Smith, 
chief of the South Porcupine, Ont., 
fire department, pictured the prob- 
lems of winter fire fighting. W. Fred 
Heisler, of the Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, out- 
lined the steps in laying a founda- 
tion for a training program for vol- 
unteer firemen. 

Wide approval was expressed 
among those present at the Toronto 
meeting of the recent proposal to set 
up an endowment fund for the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, 
which would permit it to carry on re- 
searches in fields where valuable re- 
sults may be expected, but which can- 
not be handled under the present fi- 
nancial setup. Friends and members 
of the organization are being urged 
to contribute to the fund. Contribu- 
tions by individuals or corporations 
are deductible from Federal income 
tax returns. 
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Missouri Ouster Hearings 
Seen as Continuing Months 


master appointed by the Supreme 

Court of Missouri, has set June 
16 as the tentative date for resump- 
tion in Chicago of hearings in the 
quo warranto action through which 
Missouri Attorney General Roy Mc- 
Kittrick is attempting to have ousted 
from that state 123 stock fire insur- 
ance companies. In a series of hear- 
ings which began five months ago in 
Missouri, moved on to New York 
City, and were recessed on May 8 
after a two-week session in Chicago, 
Attorney General McKittrick has 
questioned a number of leading stock 
fire insurance executives, and has 
placed in the record a large amount 
of documentary evidence concerning 
the operations of stock fire insurance 
organizations and associations. 

When hearings are resumed in 
Chicago in June it is expected that 
they will continue for at least several 
weeks. There will be later sessions 
in New York City, Hartford, Conn., 
and Kansas City, Mo., with little 
prospect that the matter will revert 
to the attention of the Supreme Court 
of Missouri until next year. 

The information in quo warranto 
— filed two years ago and since 
amended — grew out of the widely- 
publicized incidents in connection with 
the Missouri fire insurance rate com- 
promise of 1936. A Chicago stock 
fire insurance executive, Charles R. 
Street, was held to have paid a go- 
between some $440,000 for transfer 
to Thomas J. Pendergast, Missouri 
political figure, for the purpose of in- 
ducing Pendergast to use his influ- 
ence with then Missouri Superinten- 
dent of Insurance R. E. O’ Malley 

O’Malley, purporting to act for the 
benefit of the Missouri policyholders 
of the stock fire insurance companies, 
entered into a compromise agreement 
with Street under which the compa- 
nies were to have returned to them 
some $8,000,000 in impounded fire 
insurance premiums then being held 
by courts in Missouri pending deci- 
sion of the long-standing Missouri 
rate controversy. The agreement was 
approved by a three-judge United 
States Court at Kansas City in 1936, 
and the impounded funds largely dis- 
tributed. In 1939, a year after 
Street’s death, rumors of fraud in 
connection with the compromise were 
translated into a [ederal investiga- 
tion, and both O’Malley and Pender- 
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gast served sentences in the Federal 
Penintentiary at Leavenworth for vio- 
lation of the income tax laws. The 
stock fire insurance companies were 
forced to return to the custody of the 
court the impounded funds they had 
received, and this money later was 
ordered returned to the Missouri pol- 
icyholders who had contributed it 
originally. Appeal from this decision 
is being taken by the stock fire insur- 
ance companies. 

During 1939 a series of hearings 
was held before a special Federal 
master, Paul Barnett, but it was not 
shown that the responsible officers of 
the leading stock fire insurance com- 
panies possessed knowledge that their 
representative, Charles R. Street, was 
using their money for purposes of 
corruption in Missouri. 

The present action was begun 
upon the theory that the stock fire 
insurance companies involved in the 
compromise should be ousted from 
Missouri for their connection with the 
operation. Amendment of the origi- 
nal information charged that these 
companies have violated the Missouri 
anti-trust statute by combining to fix 
rates for fire insurance in Missouri, 
and that a Missouri organization 
representing them in rate matters had 
hired as its counsel a Missouri at- 
torney who was at the time repre- 
senting the Missouri Insurance De- 
partment. 

In the hearings which have been 
held to date in the quo warranto ac- 
tion there has been apparent little 
success in breaking down the common 
story of the leading stock fire insur- 
ance executives that they were en- 
tirely innocent of any knowledge that 
Charles R. Street was using for cor- 
ruptive purposes the funds which he 
secured from their companies upon 
the plea that they were needed for 
attorneys’ fees. Nor has the incident 
in which the Missouri Inspection Bu- 
reau — the fire insurance rating or- 
ganization in the state— hired as 
counsel attorney Boyle G. Clark of 
Columbia, Mo., while he was em- 
ployed by the Missouri Insurance 
Department, appeared to be of much 
significance, Most of the effort of At- 
torney General McKittrick and his 
aides, particularly at the most recent 
Chicago hearings, has been to show 
that there has been collusion between 
the stock fire insurance companies 
for the purpose of fixing fire insur- 
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ance rates in Missouri, to fix the 
forms of policy to be used, and to fix 
commissions to be paid to agents. The 
Attorney General holds this to be 
violative of the Missouri anti-trust 
Statute, 

Examined at the most recent Chi- 
cago hearings were John C. Hard- 
ing, Chicago, vice-president of the 
Springfield Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company; Herbert A. Clark, 
Chicago, vice-president of the Loyal- 
ty Group; Russell D. Hobbs, Chica- 
go, manager of the Western Acturial 
Bureau; and Charles F. Thomas, 
Chicago, manager of the Western 
Underwriters Association. McKit- 
trick has been assisted by Covell R. 
Hewitt, R. L. Hyder, and Harry Kay. 
Counsel for the companies has been 
David Murphy and Homer Berger, 
Kansas City, and Fred L. Williams, 
St. Louis, a former justice of the 
Supreme Court of Missouri. 
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UCH of the questioning was de- 

voted to an attempt to show 
the interlocking nature of a number 
of the insurance organizations in 
which the stock fire insurance compa- 
nies are joined for the handling of 
matters of common interest in the 
midwestern territory. Organizations 
probed have been the Western Un- 
derwriters Association and the West- 
ern Insurance Bureau, with special 
reference to joint committees of these 
two bodies and to purportedly inde- 
pendent actuarial agencies supported 
directly or indirectly by company 
funds. 

Most important of these joint com- 
mittees investigated has been the 
Subscribers Actuarial Committee, 
which has a membership composed of 
representatives of stock fire insurance 
carriers which also hold membership 
in the Western Underwriters Asso- 
ciation or the Western Insurance Bu- 
reau. This committee was under the 
chairmanship and domination of 
Charles R. Street for many years, 
and was charged with the manage- 
ment of the rate litigation in Mis- 
souri. Attorney General McKittrick 
succeeded — after considerable dif- 
ficulty — in having extensive ex- 
cerpts from the informal minutes of 
this committee introduced into the 
record. These records, covering the 
1929-1935 period, are expected to 
become the basis of questioning when 
the hearings are resumed. 

A determined effort also was made 
to clarify the relationship between 
the Western Actuarial Bureau and 
the two company groups — the West- 
ern Underwriters Association and the 
Western Insurance Bureau. Russell 
D. Hobbs, the Western Actuarial Bu- 
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reau’s manager, contended that his 
office is, in effect, a consulting actu- 
arial office, and pointed out that it is 
supported by funds of the rating bu- 
reaus in the states in the midwestern 
territory. The fact that Hobbs serves 
without pay as secretary of the Sub- 
scribers Actuarial Committee and as 
the secretary of the Uniform Forms 
Committee — joint committees of the 


Western Underwriters Association 
and of the Western Insurance Bu- 
reau — was held to be merely a 


matter of convenience and to be with- 
out additional significance. 





Search For Security 
(Continued from page 16) 


and economically to enslave their 
own people and other nations and 
other peoples are wrong. 

There is no question but that it is 
right to give effective help to those 
who are wantonly attacked. In no 
other way can there be security in 
this world. The difficulty comes in 
knowing how we can most effectively 
extend that help and at the same time 
protect our own rights, freedoms and 
iorms of government. This problem 
is beset with difficulties and requires 
clear thinking, singleness of purpose 
and perhaps a higher degree of pa- 
triotism than we have ever been 
called upon to show in the past. 


Decision on the most effective 
means should be made without ran- 
We must listen with tolerance 
and even with respect to all Amer- 
icans who are sincere in their advo- 
cacy of any measure even though we 
do not agree with it. When the na- 
tional mind has been made up we 
must work together in unity and har- 
mony until the national purpose has 
been achieved. 

No nation has probably ever suf- 
fered as Britain is suffering today 
and with such unbelievable courage 
and fortitude. Churchill has prom- 
ised his people only “blood, tears, 
toil and sweat.” Even Hitler no 
longer predicts an easy victory but 
calls upon the people of the German 
homeland for “immeasurable de- 
mands.” It is our fervent hope that 
we in this country may avoid blood- 
shed in this mad and senseless strug- 
gle, but we cannot play the part of 
the greatest and most powerful na- 
tion in the world unless we are pre- 
pared to give abundantly at least of 
sweat and toil for the preservation of 
democratic institutions and human 
rights. We must be willing to sacri- 
fice our leisure, forego some of our 
luxuries and avoid exploitation either 
by capital or labor. We must tax 
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ourselves far beyond what is now 
contemplated not only to give efficient 
aid to other free nations but to pre- 
serve the worth of the savings of our 
people in banks and insurance poli- 
cies so that they may not be deprived 
of the security for which they have 
toiled through the years. 

Should we not look to the early 
pioneers for inspiration and example ? 
Vermont was the first state to forbid 
slavery and abolish the property 
qualification for voters. Our fore- 
fathers were not only independent, 
courageous and hard-working folk, 
but kind and friendly — a twinkle of 
humor in the eye, always willing to 
extend a helping hand. New Eng- 
land was known for its mutual as- 
sistance in time of trouble, its barn 
raising and its quilting bees. As my 
uncle, John Langdon Heaton, puts it: 
As when the farmers’ wives at quilting 

time, 

Grouped ‘round the frames that bear 

the work they ply, 
Cover a little space with scroll and line 

Of pattern slowly wrought and _ pa- 

tiently, 
Then turn the edges inward; 

Till at last 
Warm hand meets hand along the middle 

roll, 

And daylight, fading, finds the labor 

past, 
The stitches ended at a common goal — 

So may the fabric of commingling fates 
Draw us still closer as our lives flow on 

Till hand in hand at Sunset’s golden 

. ates 
We face the dark Beyond in unison, 

The work we wrought upon Life’s nar- 
rowing roll 
Forming the pattern of one perfect whole. 

Shall we not then dedicate our- 
selves to the spread of tolerance, 
friendly intercourse and good will 
among men, as well as to the preserv- 
ation of individual rights and our 
form of government. 





Casualty Actuarial Society 
Meeting 


THE SPRING MEETING OF THE CAS- 
UALTY ACTUARIAL SOCIETY HELD AT 
Trinity College, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, on May 16, attracted an attend- 
ance of fifty-six members of the So- 
ciety, and eighteen casualty company 
officials. 

Following the address of welcome, 
by Dr. R. D. Ogilby of Trinity Col- 
lege, society president, Sydney D. 
Pinney, associate actuary, Casualty 
Department of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, discussed “The Ex- 
pense Problem in Casualty Insur- 
ance.” Insurance Commissioner John 
C. Blackall of Connecticut, president 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, also  ad- 
dressed the meeting. 





Papers presented at the meeting 
follow : 

“Concerning the Relations Between 
the Cost of Traffic Accidents and the 
Conditions in a Community,” by Al- 
bert W. Whitney, consulting director, 
National Conservation Bureau, As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Ex- 
ecutives, New York. 

“Employment and Unemploy- 
ment,” by William R. Williamson, 
actuarial consultant, Social Security 
3oard, Washington, D. C. 

“Casualty Insurance Accounting 
and the Annual Statement Blank— 
1941,” by Thomas F. Tarbell, actu- 
ary, casualty actuarial department, 
Travelers Insurance Company. 

“New York Motor Vehicle Safety 
Responsibility Act,’ by Harold M. 


Jones, Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company, Boston. 
The following topics were dis- 


cussed informally : 


“As respects the liability lines, why 
not issue unlimited coverage as stand- 
ard coverage, subject to limitation by 
endorsement in exceptional cases ?” 

“Insurance problems and rate-mak- 
ing procedure in connection with 
United States Government defense 
projects.” 

“What steps should be taken by 
American casualty companies to pro- 
tect themselves and their policyhold- 
ers against the possibility that de- 
velopments in the war may make it 
inadvisable or impractical to secure 
adequate excess limits and_ special 
risk protection in foreign markets ?” 

On the evening of May 15, mem- 
bers of the Society were guests at a 
dinner at the Farmington Country 
Club tendered by the Hartford in- 
surance companies. 
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L MC Sponsors Safety 
Contest 

IN FULL PAGE ADVERTISEMENTS 


APPEARING IN RECENT ISSUES OF 
Newsweek, Time and the Saturday 
Evening Post, the Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty Company of Chicago 
announces details of a unique contest 
which it is sponsoring to promote 
highway safety. For the best an- 
swers to the query: “How Old 
Should Boys and Girls be Before 
They Take the Car?” LMC will offer 
big awards in U. S. Defense bonds. 


According to President J. S. Kem- 
per it is hoped that the contest letters 
will point ways to develop a keener 
sense of responsibility among young 
people about to start driving. 
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Insurance Developments and 


Their Effect on Credit 


Excerpts from an Address 
By J. M. EATON 
ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER 
AMERICAN MUTUAL ALLIANCE 
Before the Insurance Section, National Assn. of 
Credit Men, New Orleans, May 14, 1941 


IL.Lwho have studied the ef- 
A fects of modern war know 

that it involves not only the 
destruction of life and property values 
but also supports and_ strengthens 
those instrumentalities which are nec- 
essary to implement the peoples set 
against one another. Those instru- 
mentalities may seem unimportant in 
a world of chaos and destructive ef- 
fort, yet some of them are so funda- 
mental and so necessary that their 
removal would result in utter con- 
fusion. Of those instrumentalities of 
war, credit outweighs every other 
factor. Without it there could be no 
prosecution of wars; there could be 
no creation of the values over which 
modern wars are waged; credit is an 
absolute necessity. 

Insurance has been termed the bul- 
wark of credit. In our modern econ- 
omy insurance has come to be not 
only the bulwark of credit but an in- 
tegral part of credit itself. For that 
reason, developments in the field of 
insurance and the effect of those de- 
velopments upon the institution of 
credit are worthy of consideration. 

For some time, insurance com- 
panies, and especially the casualty 
companies, have been broadening 
their contracts to give to the insur- 
ance-buying public a premium dollar 
value far beyond the fondest expec- 
tations of a few years ago. The com- 
prehensive general liability and the 
comprehensive automobile liability 
policies are outstanding examples of 
this liberalization in coverage. These 
forms have come as the result of 
long-time consideration by able men 
representing all types of insurance 
carriers and they embody provisions 
long debated from every point of 
view. Their appearance has excited 
wide-spread interest. In a recent dis- 
cussion of the comprehensive general 
liability coverages, F. W. Sawver, 
of the National Bureau of Casualtv 
and Surety Underwriters, character- 
ized their adoption as the most im- 
portant develonment in liahbilitv insur- 
ance in the half-century of its exist- 
ence. The dav when the credit man- 
ager could only guess as to whether 
his customer had adeanate liability 
coverage is a thing of the past: the 


existence of the comprehensive policy 
gives him assurance and confidence. 
These recent developments have not 
been confined alone to the field of 
general and automobile casualty in- 
surance but have extended to other 
lines of importance to the credit man- 
ager. There has been a liberalization 
in the robbery forms to give a twenty- 
four-hour coverage without the addi- 
tional premium of 25 per cent for- 
merly charged; plate glass coverages 
have been extended; products liabil- 
ity forms have been liberalized, and 
generally all of the casualty com- 
panies have been, or now are, re- 
writing their basic contracts to meet 
the changes in insurance require- 
ments and in the insurance market 
resulting from the Second World 
War. 

The effect of these betterments in 
the casualty contracts upon business 
and upon business credits will appear 
obvious to those concerned with the 
proper and full protection of their 
business undertakings and in the safe- 
guarding of their credit standings. 

It is to be regretted that the fire 
insurance companies have made no 
comparable progress in that field. 
There is still opposition to a revision 
of the 1917 standard fire policy; a 
revision that would be to the advan- 
tage of all concerned. The only sig- 
nificant development in the fire field 
has been the widespread acceptance 
of the extended coverage endorsement 
which combines windstorm, explo- 
sion, riot and civil commotion, air- 
craft and motor damage, along with 
smoke and smudge damage. in a 
single form which is gradually dis- 
placing tornado insurance written 
alone. The advantage of the extended 
coverage, from the credit man’s point 
of view, is immediately apparent. 

Upon the matter of war insurance, 
there has been the standard war risk 
and hombardment policv developed 
bv a special committee of the explo- 
sion Conference. There has also been 
the organization of the American 
Cargo War Risk Reinsurance Fx- 
change and some broadening revi- 
sions in the coverages. Generally 
sneaking, however, the casualty un- 
derwriters have gone vastly farther 
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than their brothers in the fire field. 

In the present war, where mechan- 
ized forces are constantly calling 
upon the production facilities of the 
world for more and additional im- 
plements of destruction, the hazard 
of sabotage becomes, to the insurance 
man and the credit man alike, a mat- 
ter of first importance. In the present 
position of our country — technically 
neutral — the vandalism or sabotage 
hazard is obviously more important 
to the property owner and the manu- 
facturer than is the actual war risk 
itself. 


It is to the everlasting credit of 
the underwriters that they appreciate 
the problem and are trying to find 
the answer. The new war risk and 
bombardment policy and the broaden- 
ing of the vandalism and malicious 
mischief endorsement to include sabo- 
tage by secret agents was the first 
and most important move to give cov- 
erages demanded by a_ world in 
turmoil. 


One of the lines of insurance thus 
far receiving scant attention by the 
underwriters is the Use and Occu- 
pancy line. One of the very interest- 
ing effects of the shortage of certain 
basic raw materials, and particularly 
the shortage of machine tools, is the 
attention now being directed to that 
form of coverage. As a result of the 
acute shortage of certain types of 
equipment, we may be faced with 
the possibility of 100 per cent losses 
under a use and occupancy policy, 
where such losses do not exceed 10 
to 20 per cent in normal times. So 
far, there has been no change in the 
use and occupancy rate, and the more 
alert manufacturers, especially those 
coached by smart agents, are buying 
use and occupancy insurance at an 
unprecedented rate. It is the greatest 
bargairi in insurance today. From a 
credit standpoint, it is extremely im- 
portant that such insurance be car- 
ried since, if some plants are wiped 
out by fire, it may be impossible to 
re-equip them during the period of 
emergency, and use and occupancy 
protection is absolutely necessary if 
the business is to survive. 


There is really no limit to what 
might be said respecting the various 
insurances coverages which are being 
studied in the light of our possible 
participation in the war. The effect 
of all of these changes, revisions and 
liberalizations upon the institution of 
credit seems to me to be reasonably 
obvious. Credit and the management 
of credit is always benefited by the 
clarity of those contracts entered into 
by the customer for the stabilization 
and protection of his credit standing. 
The liberalization of coverages gives 
to business a larger degree of protec- 
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tion than was afforded a few years 
ago and justifies the position of the 
credit manager in insisting that an 
essential part of the relationship be- 
tween buyer and seller shall be ade- 
quate insurance protection. 

With all of these changes and en- 
largements in coverage has come a 
steady trend toward lower insurance 
rates. All fire and casualty rates went 
down in 1940 as a result of loss ex- 
perience and competition. The pur- 
chase of broader protection should 
be urged as the rates fall. The trend 
in rates will continue downward until 
the post-war depression is reached, 
when there will be rising losses to 
reverse the trend and force rates 
upward. 

ee @ ® 


HAT effect will these compara- 

tively recent developments in 
insurance have upon credit? Obvi- 
ously, they will have no effect at all 
unless advantage is taken of them 
by credit managers. Their value to 
business is self-evident, but business 
men too often look upon insurance 
merely as a business necessity and 
something which should be held to a 
minimum requirement. Many credit 
managers in the past have either 
lacked the knowledge of insurance 
forms necessary to enable them to 
insist upon a breadth of insurance 
coverage designed to afford full pro- 
tection to the account, or they were 
so anxious to secure the account that 
they were willing to share a risk they 
need not have taken. Education, both 
as to the desirability of complete in- 
surance coverage and the nature of 
the forms which go to complete an 
insurance contract, is necessary. In- 
surance has so definite a place in the 
credit picture that it would be sense- 
less to say that any credit manager 
lacked an appreciation of its impor- 
tance, but none will deny the fact 
that too many credit men do not 
recognize a complete insurance pic- 
ture when they see it, or, putting it 
the other way, they do not recognize 
an incomplete insurance pattern when 
they have under consideration a credit 
application which they are anxious 
to grant. I think it is fundamental 
that the capable credit manager has 
an earnest desire to do two things :— 
first; he wants to grant credit to the 
customer applying for it and, sec- 
ond: he wants to protect his firm 
against a loss by reason of his having 
granted such credit. 

The purpose of this insurance sec- 
tion is to advise with and. if possible, 
guide the members of the National 
Association of Credit Men to a fuller 
understanding of what the business 
of insurance has to offer by way of 
greater security to the credit grantor. 
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Presumably it is up to the members 
of the insurance fraternity to see to 
it that the information is presented 
intelligently and in such a manner 
that it can not be said that insurance 
men are selfishly advancing their own 
cause or using the credit man as a 
means to an end, namely, the selling 
of more insurance, 

The use of a reporting form by 
credit managers to bring to them in- 
formation as to the extent of the 
insurance protection with which the 
credit applicant has supplied himself 
is necessary as a matter of course. In 
the designing of such a form insur- 
ance men have and will continue to 
be of great assistance. Any such form 
finally evolved should be comprehen- 
sive enough to bring to the credit 
grantor assurance that the credit ap- 
plicant has fully protected the account 
by the purchase of adequate forms 
of insurance, without calling for in- 
formation which may be only re- 
motely related to a grant of credit. 
The completion of the form should be 
a matter between the credit applicant 
and the credit manager and no third 
party should be injected into the 
transaction except by voluntary ac- 
tion upon the part of the credit ap- 
plicant himself. In cases where the 
account has been an active one over 
a long period of time the credit man- 
ager should not permit himself to be 
lulled into a false sense of security 
merely because current obligations 
have been met promptly and fully, but 
should at reasonably frequent in- 
tervals ask for a re-statement of the 
coverages carried and should review 
the account from that point of view. 

Insurance is an_ old institution 
which has weathered many storms 
and is today stronger than at any 
time in its history. As each new need 
has developed, it has been met by the 
insurance companies'with new forms, 
which have been liberalized later as 
experience under them has been de- 
veloped. In all of this the companies, 
anxious to give to the insurance buyer 
as full value as was consistent with 
sound underwriting, have had the as- 
sistance and the policyholder has had 
the protection of a highly developed 
system of state supervision, co-ordi- 
nated through a National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners which 
has proven its conservatism and sense 
of obligation to the public in every 
emergency. That system has given to 
the policyholder, at an absurdly low 
cost, such a degree of protection that 
today none but those with a lack of 
understanding or an ulterior motive 
would suggest a denarture from it. Tt 
has gained the confidence of the pub- 
lic and the resnect of insurance man- 
agement and should continue undis- 
turbed. 





This insurance section, by its rec- 
ognition, has had laid upon it by the 
National Association of Credit Men 
a great obligation. It becomes thereby 
an advisory body, on questions of in- 
surance, to a great organization deal- 
ing with one of the prime factors in 
American business life. Its obligation 
is to educate and advise. It has within 
its membership men fully capable of 
guiding those with a lesser knowledge 
of the insurance business. It should 
discharge its obligation by the appli- 
cation of the experience and ability 
possessed by its membership, in such 
an unselfish manner that the institu- 
tion of insurance, of which it is a 
part, may be honored. 





Blackall Opposes Compulsory 
Auto Bill 


STRONG OPPOSITION TO THE COM- 
PULSORY AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
bill now pending before the Connec- 
ticut General Assembly was voiced 
by Insurance Commissioner John C. 
Blackall in a statement issued on 
May 20. Instead of a compulsory law 
Commissioner Blackall expressed 
preference for a financial responsi- 
bility act patterned after the New 
Hampshire statute or further experi- 
mentation with the so-called assigned 
risk plan which has been used exten- 
sively in Connecticut for the past two 
years. 

Commissioner Blackall in empha- 
sizing his objections to the proposed 
bill stated : 

“If the legislators should decide that as 
a matter of public policy we should have 
such a law, I trust that the law as passed 
will be an improvement on the Massachu- 
setts law, one that will be lifted entirely 
from politics, one that will not be too 
cumbersome to administer and one that 
will not destroy the judgment of casualty 
underwriting selection and superimpose on 
such selection the judgment of inexperi- 
enced or immature minds.” 

The proposed Connecticut _ bill 
would require $5,000-$10,000 person- 
al injury liability and would impose 
on the Insurance Department the ob- 
ligation of rate making. 

There has been much discussion on 
the possibility of the passage of a 
financial responsibility law and_ for 
that reason Commissioner Blackall 
felt that his position and that of the 
Insurance Department should — be 
clarified. He is of the opinion that 
compulsory insurance will not solve 
the problem and that freedom of con- 
tract should be maintained. 


The experimental assigned _ risk 


plan is one by which drivers who 
may not otherwise be able to secure 
insurance may have their applications 
assigned under a plan to which all 
casualty companies doing business in 
Connecticut have subscribed. 
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A.M.A. Insurance Conference 
Told of New Rating Devices 


‘i insurance Division of the 
American Management <\sso- 
clallon — waxing steadily in 
unportance as a medium ior bring- 
ing together imsurance leaders and 
large buyers of msurance in the dis- 
cussion of their common problems 
— staged what is regarded as one 
of the most significant in its long 
series of semi-annual conferences on 
insurance management at New 
York’s Hotel Astor on May 5 and 
6. Dedicated to intensive study of 
a few general insurance situations, 
rather than to extensive study of the 
entire field, the conference drew an 
attendance of 450, the largest in its 
history. 

Reginald Fleming, manager of the 
insurance department of the Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corporation, 
was named vice-president of the 
American Management Association 
in charge of the Insurance Division 
at the close of the meeting. He suc- 
ceeds W. A. Sullivan of Kansas 
City, manager of the insurance de- 
partment of the Loose Wiles Biscuit 
Company, who has won in recent 
years wide recognition as an ex- 
tremely realistic student of current 
insurance problems. 

In planning the spring conference, 
according to a statement by Amer- 
ican Management Association’s presi- 
dent Alvin E. Dodd, it became evi- 
dent from discussions with insurance 
buyers and underwriters that the in- 
surance fraternity is now concerned 
with certain definite problems aris- 
ing from two fundamental causes — 
currently indicated changes in the 
relationships between the respective 
spheres of stock and mutual com- 
panies, and an expectation that in 
the not distant future efforts will be 
made to liberalize the nation’s exist- 
ing social security legislation. 

The four sessions of the conference 
were devoted to discussions of the 
future of pension plans, casualty rates 
and rating methods, insurance and 
the defense program, and a question 
and answer period in which use and 
occupancy insurance and automobile 
casualty insurance were the central 
topics. Held, in addition, were two 
off-the-record dinner meetings at 
which insurance management and 
structural continuance insurance were 
explored in detail. 

Principal speaker upon the sub- 
ject of the future of casualty insur- 
ance rates and rating methods was 





Sanford Lb. Perkins, secretary of the 
Travelers Insurance Company, Hart- 
tord, Conn. In his address he touched 
at length upon the program of revi- 
sion of casualty rate-making meth- 
ods which has been advanced in 
recent months by a number of other 
representatives of stock casualty in- 
surance. 

“T see in the future a possible at- 
tempt to evaluate buyer requirements 
and to charge a premium based on 
what you will actually get out of 
your policy. The present rating sys- 
tem in workmen's compensation does 
not provide for this basis of evalua- 
tion,” he stated. 

His suggestions included a plan for 
grouping the experience of risks pay- 
ing approximately the same amount 
of workmen’s compensation premium 
as a guide to rate-making, upon the 
theory that the experience differs for 
small and large risks. He also rec- 
ommended a variable expense plan, 
based on the size of the individual 
risk, should be established. 

W. F. Lund, manager of the In- 
surance Division of the United States 
Rubber Company, New York, spoke 
at the session from the point of view 
of the buyer of insurance. “It seems 
to me,” he pointed out, “that a new 
order is coming, in which compulsory 
automobile insurance will figure along 
with the cost-plus compensation poli- 
cies and the adoption of comprehen- 
sive public liability and property dam- 
age policies. It is evident that other 
forms to embrace new comprehensive 
and blanket coverage will be brought 
to light in the near future.” 


HIE first session of the confer- 

ence opened with a short ad- 
dress upon the future of insurance 
by President Dodd. It was followed 
by a discussion of the future of pen- 
sion plans, with E, F. Perkins, asso- 
ciate actuary of the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company, Hartford, Conn., 
and J. J. Corson, director of the Bu- 
reau of Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance of the Social Security Board 
at Washington as the principal 
speakers. 

The contribution which insurance 
is making to defense was the sub- 
ject of the conference’s third session. 
Commentators were J. M. Gillet, vice- 
president of the Maryland Casualty 
Company, Baltimore; H. E. Adams, 
assistant manager of the Factory In- 
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surance Association, Hartford, Conn., 
and G. F. Ainslee, Jr., agency su- 
pervisor of the American Surety 
Company, New York. The session 
was presided over by Harold V. 
Smith, president of the Home Insur- 
ance Company, New York. He has 
been active in the joint defense ac- 
tivities of the insurance carriers as 
chairman of the committee represent- 
ing stock, mutual, and reciprocal in- 
surers, and he took occasion to com- 
ment upon the complete cooperation 
which exists in this field between 
the various types of carriers. 

Most closely linked with defense 
were H, E. Adams’ remarks upon 
some of the technical problems which 
already have been encountered in 
plants working on defense orders. 
He stressed the importance of inspec- 
tions, of self-inspection, and the 
maintenance of private fire brigades. 

Defects most frequently found in 
plants which have expanded their 
facilities to engage in defense work 
are excessively large areas without 
cutoffs, lack of proper sprinkler pro- 
tection, and inadequate water sup- 
plies. He held that one of the most 
surprising developments is the lack 
of protection of records and_blue- 
prints in many new plants, with of- 
fices and drafting rooms having in- 
adequate fire protection despite the 
fact that they contain much combus- 
tible material. 


In his concluding remarks. he 
stated that disastrous fires cannot 
occur unless there is a slip-up some- 
where. He therefore urged the start- 
ing of an educational campaign by 
which cooperation of everyone toward 
elimination of causes that may start 
fires and explosions would be se- 
cured. Such a campaign, he con- 
tended; should make individuals be- 
come more fire-minded. 


The closing session of the confer- 
ence was devoted to use and occu- 
pancy insurance and automobile casu- 
alty insurance. Dale I. Reese, vice- 
president of the Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection and Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., spoke upon 
boiler and machinery use and occu- 
pancy coverages. Fire use and occu- 
pancy was the subject of W. J. Mont- 
gomery, vice-president of Ernest W. 
Brown, Inc., New York, managers 
of the Associated Reciprocal Ex- 
changes. 

J. C. L. Bowman, assistant vice- 
president and chief underwriter of 
the Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston, spoke upon automo- 
bile casualty lines. Representing the 
buyers’ interest was George Rogers, 
insurance manager of the Robert 
Gair Company, Inc., New York. 
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Medical Practice Under the 
W. C. Law 


(Continued from page 18) 


own definite place in the field of 
medicine. It is not too much to say 
that prior to the appointment of this 
committee, organized medicine was 
very little interested in the problems 
of workmen’s compensation. Efforts 
to bring to the medical associations 
any acceptance of responsibility on 
the part of the profession for the ad- 
ministration of workmen’s compensa- 
tion met with resistance or indiffer- 
ence. Participation in the work of 
this committee by Dr. James F. 
Rooney, the then president of the 
New York State Medical Associa- 
tion, marked a forward advance in 
the effort to get the doctors to as- 
sume some of the responsibility for 
compensation administration and the 
effort to dignify the practice under 
the law so that it might have the sup- 
port of the leaders in the profession. 
How greatly the picture has changed 
since that time is evidenced by the 
organized efforts of medical associa- 
tions everywhere to participate in the 
regulation of compensation medical 
practice. 

About this time, too, industrial 
medicine began to be recognized in 
the medical schools as a definite en- 
tity, and | recall, not so many years 
ago, the establishment of the first 
chair of industrial medicine and sur- 
gery as a recognized department of 
a medical school. 

The subject of compensation medi- 
cal practice received the very earnest 
consideration of a legislative commis- 
sion in 1928. At that time the In- 
dustrial Survery Commission, a body 
created by the legislature and com- 
posed almost wholly of legislative 
members, gave attention to com- 
plaints that were made of dissatis- 
faction on the part of labor and the 
doctors and of the abuses that still 
were alleged to exist. I had the honor 
to be executive secretary to that 
Commission. That Commission re- 
ceived evidence and made inquiry 
into many subjects related to com- 
pensation administration, among 
them the subject of medical treat- 
ment. It is interesting to note their 
report to the legislature in 1928. 


In its report the Commission dis- 
cussed the importance of the medical 
questions, both to the injured work- 
ers and in the administration of the 
law, and after referring to the tre- 
mendous growth in the matter of in- 
dustrial surgery, it went on to say: 


“Question arises, however, if the medi- 
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cal question is of such overwhelming im- 
portance in the administration of the 
Compensation Law, why have not the 
medical men been afforded the opportu- 
nity and, in fact, charged with a certain 
responsibility, for aiding in the adminis- 
tration of the law? Your Commission is 
informed that the medical societies of the 
state stand ready and willing to cooperate 
with the public authorities. Some effec- 
tive form of cooperation, of a dignified 
character, and representative of all forms 
of medical practice, cannot but be bene- 
ficial to the Department and the adminis- 
tration of the law, and it should go a long 
way toward reassuring the medical prac- 
titioner that his voice will be heard and 
his problems considered. 

“Your Commission recommends | that 
the Labor Law be amended by providing 
in section 10-a, that there be created a 
medical advisory committee, consisting of 
five physicians, which shall be an adjunct 
to the Industrial Council; that such com- 
mittee be appointed by the Governor and 
that three of them be selected from names 
recommended by the Medical Society of 
the State of New York, one from names 
recommended by the New York State 
Homeopathic Society and one from names 
recommended by the New York State 
Osteopathic Society.” 

After setting forth its recommend- 
ations relative to the powers of the 
Medical Advisory Committee, the re- 
port then concluded with the follow- 
ing statement : 

“With such a committee functioning and 
with the medical profession taking its 
place in the important work of the De- 
partment of Labor, your Commission be- 
lieves that many of the troublesome ques- 
tions now perplexing both the Department 
and the doctors will be met and fairly con- 
sidered. If such a committee proves to be 
the useful adjunct of the Department that 
we believe it may, there would seem to be 
no reason why in the future its duties and 
powers should not be enlarged. The con- 
sideration of such questions, however, is 
one to be taken up after the committee 
itself has studied the whole situation and 
has come to some well grounded and care- 
fully worked out recommendations.” 

These recommendations were em- 
bodied in a bill which was introduced 
in the legislature. The bill was not 
then enacted but it is noteworthy that 
in the 1935 Law the exact provision 
of this recommendation of the Indus- 
trial Survery Commission was incor- 
porated and became the law. 

But the most significant and far- 
reaching change in the law and the 
practice came in the amendments of 


1935. It is unnecessary to review 
for this gathering the various phases 
of the movement that led to this 


change. It is all recent history. The 
changes were not brought about 
without the forceful expression of 
very divergent views. We are not 
now concerned with that movement 
nor with the arguments that were 
presented. So widespread changes in 
the processes that had been developed 
over many years could not be 
brought about without many ques- 
tions arising and many roughnesses 





developing. Questions there still are 
and probably always will be. But the 
fact is that in the democratic way 
characteristic of our institutions the 
law is accepted, with all its implica- 
tions, with all its responsibilities, and 
with all its efforts upon industry and 
the whole fabric of our industrial and 
economic life. The law is not per- 
fect — no claim to perfection has 
ever been voiced by its advocates. 
Questions under it will arise that re- 
quire solution — solution in a spirit 
of understanding and sound judg- 
ment. 
ee e@ ® 


HE system of medical practice 

established under the laws of our 
state is a new thing; it is unlike any 
system prevailing elsewhere. It in- 
volves a number of principles, not 
necessarily new in themselves, but 
new in combination and as applied to 
industrial medicine and surgery. 
Three principles that were expressed 
or implied in the old system are still 
retained, namely: the liability of the 
employer for payment of the cost of 
treatment; the responsibility of the 
doctor to report; and to a more lim- 
ited extent the three-party relation- 
ship between the doctor, his patient 
and the employer, with the implied 
waiver of the confidential relationship 
of doctor and patient. 


But there have been introduced 
into the system new principles such 
as: limited right of free choice of 
physician, that is, limited to qualified 
physicians authorized by the Indus- 
trial Commissioner on recommenda- 
tion of their county medical societies. 
And this principle carries with it the 
further principle that the right of the 
county societies to regulate special- 
ized practice in compensation cases is 
recognized by law. This principle, of 
course, is wholly new since, in pri- 
vate practice, a physician licensed by 
the state to practice medicine is with- 
in his own rights in treating any con- 
dition that is presented to him by his 
patient. 

Another new principle is that of 
the establishment of minimum fees 
and the setting up of a formal fee 
schedule. This principle is justified 
by the further principle that compe- 
tition should be eliminated in the 
practice of medicine as applied to 
workmen’s compensation. 

Then, too, there is further ex- 
pressly stated a recognition of or- 
ganized medicine as having a large 
voice in the determination of many 
questions related to the practice of 
medicine and to the administration of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law. 
This recognition likewise carries with 
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it a. heavy burden of responsibility 
upon organized medicine. This bur- 
den of responsibility has been ac- 
cepted by the medical societies and 
must be discharged in a fair and un- 
derstanding manner and wholly in 
the public interest. 


Coupled with all of these other 
principles has been injected the prin- 
ciple of the arbitration of questions 
relating to the reasonableness of doc- 
tors’ charges and the necessity of 
treatment, 

Shortly after the enactment of the 
1935 amendments, conferences were 
held looking to the implementation of 
the law with respect to the adjust- 
ment and arbitration of contested 
medical bills. The necessary clerical 
staff and hearing rooms were put at 
the disposal of the two groups by the 
Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board. Panels of physicians to act as 
arbitrators were established, both on 
behalf of the doctors and the insur- 
ance carriers. These arbitration pro- 
ceedings have been established and 
are conducted in an orderly proce- 
dure. The doctor and the representa- 
tive of the insurance company appear 
jointly before four doctors. They tell 
their stories in a non-technical and 
wholly informal manner. The arbi- 
tration board then undertakes to de- 
termine the fair value of the medical 
services rendered. It does not under- 
take to pass upon questions of lia- 
bility nor compensability, which are 
determined by the Labor Department. 
It is very evident that the system is 
working well. 

In so great a field as the compen- 
sation field a fair percentage of con- 
troversion might be expected. At a 
conservative estimate, 600,000 bills 
for medical treatment and hospitali- 
zation in the state of New York are 
submitted to the insurance carriers 
each year. In no year has the num- 
ber of arbitrated bills exceeded 850. 
Conservatively, $15,000,000 is paid 
out annually by insurance companies 
and self-insurers to doctors and hos- 
pitals for treatments in New York 
state compensation cases. While no 
statistics are available as to the num- 
ber of controversions of medical bills 
before the Department under the old 
procedure, the experience of every 
competent observer is that the num- 
ber of contested bills at the present 
time is but a fraction of those form- 
erly contested. These figures, I be- 
lieve, are far more eloquent than 
would be any phrases of my own as 
to the cooperation that exists and the 
smooth working of the law. 

No law will be automatic or self- 
administering. Controversy in some 
cases is bound to arise. Fault will 
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be found, and justly so, on the part 
of some doctors, while criticism may 
equally well be levelled against the 
practices of some insurance carriers. 
None of us is perfect. However, it 
must be obvious that the doctor’s case 
is bound to receive expert and equi- 
table treatment when adjudicated by 
an arbitration board comprising mem- 
bers of his profession. In the absence 
of just complaint, it must also be con- 
ceded that the rights and liabilities 
of employers and the insurance car- 
riers are adequately recognized by 
the board of arbitrators. 

The insurance carriers have stood 
ready and willing and anxious to 
confer with representatives of or- 
ganized medicine to the end that in- 
dividual cases or general practices 
that may lead to misunderstandings 
may be settled between us. In pur- 
suance of that policy, the insurance 
companies, through the Compensa- 
tion Insurance Rating Board, have 
established a medical conference com- 
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mittee that from time to time meets 
with a like committee of representa- 
tives of the doctors. This joint con- 
ference committee has full authority 
to negotiate the adjustment of dif- 
ferences which arise. Many indi- 
vidual matters likewise are disposed 
of by individual conferences between 
ourselves and representatives of the 
doctors. 

[ think it may well be said that an 
era of understanding and cooperation 
has been established wherein the ad- 
ministration of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law and the relations be- 
tween the doctor, the patient, the 
Labor Department and the insurance 
company may be maintained on a 
friendly and fair basis, having in 
mind the results to be attained in the 
interest of the injured worker at a 
fair cost, and only the fair cost, to 
industry. To that cooperative effort 
we seek the response of the doctors. 
To that effort we pledge our coop- 
eration. 











The above scene is taken from the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer production 
“1-2-3 Go”, a short subject which recently was accepted for consideration 
in competition for the Beyer Memorial Award given annually by the 
Motion Picture Traffic Safety Committee for the theatrical traffic safety 


‘ 


film which 
ways . 
Company, Boston. 


‘serves best to encourage a safer use of the streets and high- 
The award has been donated by the Liberty Mutual Insurance 


The film was the only one of three recently viewed by the Preview 
Subcommittee which was felt to have a connection with traffic safety suf- 
ficiently close to merit inclusion in the contest. 


Past winners of the Beyer Memorial Award have been Columbia Pic- 
tures Corporation, for the full-length feature “The Devil Is Driving”; 
The March of Time for the short subject “Man at the Wheel”; and Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures for the short subject “Drunk Driving”. 
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LUMBER MUTUALS) 


* 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 











INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 





NATIONWIDE INSURANCE 
CCE 





Gale & Stone, Boston — Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia — Interstate Mutual Insurance 
Agency Co., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna. — Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 
James S. Kemper, Mgr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha — Associated Mutuals, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga.—Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City—The Martin 


General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. 
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IT’S ACTION YOU WANT, 
oT TALK 

















| A LETTER FROM. 
A POLICYHOLDER* | 


“I wish to extend to you my 
sincere appreciation of the man- 
ner in which you handled the 
above claim for me. 


“I am sure there is nothing that 
| I could suggest to improve your 
claims service, for no policy- 


= 


more prompt service be ren- 


corded me.” 


*(Name on request.) 











| holder could ask that better or | 


dered, than that which was ac- | 


When disaster strikes, you want action that takes care of all the 
details, relieves you of worry and expense and leaves you free to 
devote your time to your business. 


Hardware Mutuals provide this action. Whether it's a fire loss, a 
broken plate glass, or an accident for which you are liable, these 
Companies have a proved reputation in your community for prompt, 
fair settlements. You and your business profit from this action. 


It will pay you to discuss your insurance problems with the Hardware 
Mutuals representative in your vicinity. Write for our free booklet, 
“Reducing Your Expenses.” 





FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Owatonna, Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
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Constantly recurring reports from policyholders of re- 
duced accidents is partly attributable to the second 
of the six commandments which guide Lumbermens 
safety engineers: examine the policyholder’s records 
and determine the causes of most accidents. 


With actual facts from the records, the engineer can 
plan a safety program designed to overcome the par- 
ticular problems of individual firms. 


Each compensation policyholder must solve difficulties 
arising from the type of machinery used, the skill of 
workmen, the product manufactured and similar cir- 
cumstances. Fleet policyholders are confronted with 


~ 


| 


accident problems resulting from weather, local traffic 
conditions, the skill of drivers and the mechanical con- 
dition of the fleet. 


In either case, Lumbermens safety engineers minutely 
examine records of past accidents, relate them to con- 
ditions affecting the individual policyholder, and ar- 
range a safety program. Since all insured accidents 
involve some uninsured expense (an estimated $200 in 
compensation cases), Lumbermens safety engineers con- 
tribute directly to a reduction of policyholders’ over- 
head by reducing the number of accidents. Thus they 
contribute to increased profits for the policyholder. 


MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Lumbermer 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


Home Office: Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago 


Operating in New York as (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 


PHILADELPHIA: 12 South 12th Street 


BOSTON: 260 Tremont Street 


SYRACUSE: Syracuse Building 


LOS ANGELES: Rives-Strong Building SAN FRANCISCO: Russ Building TORONTO: Concourse Building 
ATLANTA: 22 Marietta Street Building 








